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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC, ETC. 


‘*The quality of mercy is not strained” 


“CHAPTER XXV 


SPEAKING OUT 


duties kept her in Bishops- 
ford on Friday till the after- 
noon. It was very hard to 
be alone with her mother 
until she had seen Austin 
again, or at least unless he made some answer 
to the note, that had implied that she 
wanted to see him. 

She talked about Kit, and Mrs. Villiers 
pretended to be indignant and interested, 
and distressed at the effect the fret and 
disappointment might have upon him. But 
the talk was all from “the teeth outward.” 

Daffodil’s mother did not care just then 
what happened to Kit, and Daffodil forgot 
Minetta’s delinquencies, even while she 
discussed them. 

She felt that if Austin really loved her, 
nay, if he had any regard for what he owed 
her, he would have the courage to come 
and speak to her face to face; and in her 
intense anxiety that he should have such 
courage, she thought of him so incessantly 
that it was with no shock of surprise that 
she saw him as, on her way home she 
passed the road to the station, coming 
towards her. 

“‘ Daffodil,” he said, without any other 
greeting, “I have come, for I will not be a 
coward. Let me walk with you where we 
can be alone.” 

It was to Daffodil almost like the action of 
a dream, as they turned into the lanes and 
walked on silently side by side till they 
came to the field path behind the woods 
from which they could either turn down to 
Ford-Regis, or go straight on through the 
field with the three oak trees. 

An autumn sun was shining in the clear, 
cold sky, autumn birds with low minor 
notes were singing here and there, the 
yellow hedge shone in the level light. 

XXIV—26 





Daffodil’s hair, under her little cap, caught 
the golden glitter. 

Each had much to say, but momentous 
issues seemed to rest on their first speech. 
Each was prepared with what to say, and 
had rehearsed the interview which was to 
follow. 

And so, as they came to this quiet spot, 
each paused a moment and looked at the 
other, and then the love that was mighty in 
both their hearts rose up stronger than 
thoughts or intentions, and before he had 
time to give her up or she to set him free, 
their lips met in a kiss that checked their 
words, and made their scruples things of no 
account. 

“TI love you—I love you,” he said. 

*“T know you do,” she answered, and 
there was no room for distrust between 
them. 

But the golden moment passed. 

“There is a great deal that I wish to 
tell you,” he began. 

“Yes; but first I’ve something to tell 
you—something I have known always. 
Austin, the day after I first came here before 
you ever saw me, I went to look round, and I 
came into the churchyard and went up that 
old staircase that is quite broken away now. 
You could climb up it then, and I looked 
through the window and I saw—you, and I 
heard 

“Yes; what did you hear?” said Austin 
sharply. 

Then she strung up her courage to speak. 
He must know exactly. 

‘* T heard—words ‘ The disgrace that your 
criminal dishonesty has brought on us , 
Then I ran away.” 

Her fingers closed harder on his hand as 
she spoke; she looked at him, she would 
not tremble. 

“Then I knew you were—miserable— 
Austin. If I hadn’t loved you, I could never 
have told you.” Her voice broke; she 
could say nothing further. 
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“I didnot mean to tell you,” said 
Austin. 

‘Why not?” she answered quickly. 

‘*‘ Because I thought it was a burden I 
ought to bear alone. And I thought it was 
over. But it is not quite over, and besides 
—as you say, I love you!” 

*‘ Tt—it doesn’t matter,” said Daffodil. 

“Does your mother know?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, no. I was sure at once I ought 
not to tell her. I soon found out that no 
one knew about it. I should have forgotten 
if—if I had not cared.” 

‘*‘ That is all you know?” 

*¢ Yes, all.” 

‘‘ Daffodil,” said Austin, in the peculiar 
quiet tone that painful emotion brought to 
him. “I doubt much if you understand. 
It is quite true, there was no false charge 
or mistake.” 

“Yes, I know it was true.” 

“There is no romance about it, nor hero- 
ism. I appropriated a cheque of Hilda’s, 
and forged a signature. I was let off; but 
I had to give up the army. My father and 
uncles kept the secret, and bound me to do 
so too. No one was hard or unkind, but the 
few that knew have remembered. Every- 
thing I have done has been noticed and 
watched. They feared for me, and I have 
had to account for almost every hour of my 
life. I was a poor wretched boy, in bad 
company, and driven mad by a calf-love in 
which, Daffodil, there was nothing of which 
I need be ashamed to tell you, and the 
standard they set before me was—well—what 
my good fortunate father has strained after 
all his life. Well, I have satisfied them. 
Surely that was my duty at all costs. I 
could not say my soul was my own; but 
after all it’s no one else’s.” He laughed a 
little in a cold, fierce way. 

“Then came Kit,” he went on; “ I’ve no 
right to his affection.” 

“Oh, but Austin, he’s your friend.” 

“ How can he know what a guilty secret 
does for a man? He never had to lie in 
his life. Of course he’d be kind. Then— 
then, I found out that I loved you, 
and it was all fresh and glorious, and I 
knew there was enough in me to begin 
again. And I vowed it should be a fresh 
beginning, and that the old way was 
dead.” ; 


She looked at him and nodded, still 
holding his hand. 

“Then,” went on Austin, turning his 
head away, “then the man, whose name 
—I wrote—came here. He’s in Bishops- 
ford. I don’t suppose he’ll do anything, 
but they will all see that name every day. 
That altered things, and besides—besides, 
there is what all this history has really 
made of me, that couldn’t be hidden; 
and in your face, your eyes, I learned that 
to love means to know. But I was not 
going to throw myself on your generosity. 
No; the decision was not to be thrown on 
you. So I gave you up, my love, my 
angel, you beautiful, joyful creature, for I 
know that the thing can’t be.” 

He paused, unable to continue, and after 
a moment she said: 

* Austin, it is you that look back, not 
your father. His plan couldn’t have hurt 
or hampered you—if you hadn’t been 
harder on yourself than he was.” 

“Of course,” said Austin, “in his place 
I should be more hopeless, because I 
know.” 

“Well, but,” said Daffodil, “‘why don’t 
you begin again with—with me to help 
” said Austin, stopping the 
slow pace at which they had continued 
side by side, “‘ because I’m not bad enough 
for that—because I could not to you be 
other than myself, and because I should 
cost you pain you cannot measure. You're 
a girl, and you can’t judge. At least, I’m 
bound to judge for you. I daresay you 
romance about a repentant sinner. I’m 
no such thing. I’ve been giving it you 
from your point of view. Myself, I think 
the sin was certainly bad, but the punish- 
ment tenfold too hard. All the religious 
experiences they hoped so much from have 
been for me nothing but a form, if you like, 
a pretence. I resent, not the way I have 
been treated, but the very standard of right 
which has made me a pariah to myself. 
That was why I never meant you to know; 
but since you do know, since I see what 
knowing me means for you, I'll leave you 
to walk in white in the blessed company to 
which I don’t belong.” 

It is hard to express the mixture of 
passionate yearning and of bitter scorn 
with which Austin spoke, and Daffodil, 
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who after all, as he said, was but a girl, 
with immature instincts and hard-driven 
convictions, sorely tried, too, by the part 
she had to take, could hardly bear the 
anguish of the moment. She spoke with 
lips that shook, and with hardly restrained 
sobs. 

“T think that’s silly—and not Christian 
either.” 

“Christian?” said Austin. “I daresay 
not. I’ve never troubled myself much with 
speculations, but I don’t see that any one 
recognises a force that can really save a 
man, and if being a Christian means ex- 
perience and conviction of sin, and all 
that, I certainly don’t understand about 
it.” 

Then Daffodil suddenly faced him, with 
her face in a flame, and her voice at her 
command. 

‘No, you don’t understand it,” she said ; 
“but I do, if I never did before. Do you 
think I want to walk in white, and keep 
apart—I, even I? And Hedidn’t? Now, 
I know.” 

Austin stood silent, with bowed head. 
The last rays of the sunset dazzled his eyes, 
so that Daffodil’s face seemed almost lost 
in light. 

“T’ll blaspheme no more,” he said at 
length. “At least I am not such that I 
cannot understand you. I can only offer 
you thanksgiving. I'll go now, but we will 
talk again. It is still my part to take care 
of you, and to suffer what I deserve, with 
this to remember.” 

His voice was hushed and quiet. He 
kissed her hand, and then went quickly 
back by the way which they had come. 

Daffodil went forward by herself. Her 
soul was filled and flooded by the con- 
viction which had found its way to her 
lips. There was love enough to save 
Austin, and it was not cabined and con- 
fined by the feeble powers of her one 
heart and soul. Perhaps she could help 
him to see it, and then, in that moment 
of exaltation, she did not feel that it 
mattered much whether she married him 
or not. The “earthly love” was for the 
moment a detail. 

Unlike Austin, from his own point of 
view, she was a girl of many speculations, 
well acquainted with all the small dissatis- 
factions, the trifling disenchantments that 
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vex the religious life of clever women. 
She was good, too, with a varying good- 
ness, subject to many changes and many 
sided issues, puzzling to herself, and per- 
plexing often to others, whose feet were 
led by different ways. But now that all 
the outgiving instincts, which she knew were 
the best things given to her, had been 
caught up into this great conviction, and 
swallowed by this great comprehension, 
she felt that, for her, the moment of 
salvation had come. She walked on, awed 
and joyful, full of good courage. Life was 
not going to be easy, but she would be able 
to live it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SIX OF ONE AND HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER 


“ My DEAR FATHER,— 

“T have received your telegram, but I 
don’t feel that I ought to change my inten- 
tion of remaining in London for a few days. 
I shall come back, as I have always pro- 
posed to do, and talk over the future, and 
if I feel that change or absence is necessary, 
I shall not fail to tell you before taking any 
steps in the matter. 

‘Your affectionate son, 
“ AUSTIN FAIRFORD.” 


This was the note which answered the 
Colonel’s anxious telegram, and combined 
with his secret knowledge, it filled him with 
uniform dread. He could not tell what to 
do. Every step seemed to him full of 
danger. Even another inquiry might rouse 
suspicions. He was afraid of letting the 
Purcells see that there was anything the 
matter. He could not ask Jackson, even 
if he had discovered the offender, for fear 
he might hear that a clue had been found. 
Not for worlds would he have let his 
brothers hear of the incident, lest he might 
see that they entertained the fears which he 
was smothering. He could not bring him- 
self to write the question to Austin, lest 
anger should drive him to some desperate 
step. He could not tell how far his fear 
was the mere nervous revival of former 
misery, or how far it had any reasonable 
ground. He doubted Austin, and yet, in 
a strange way, he longed for the help of 
his judgment. His own did not seem to 
answer to the call upon it. 

He remembered what Austin had said, 
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that he could earn his living as a land 
agent, and the strong and sudden assertion 
of his own will, which had followed on the 
years of submission, and he knew that he 
dreaded a separation, not for Austin’s sake, 
but for his own. He wanted the young 
man’s help, and, in the strangest way, he 
felt that Austin’s return would relieve him 
of this terrible sense of responsibility for 
Austin’s conduct. 

That Daffodil had been able to recall 
him, of course he did not know. He 
thought of going to London, so as to see 
him face to face, but sudden journeys were 
not at all the custom at Ford. He could 
not take one, especially after Austin had 
already done so, without setting his ladies 
and his servants wondering what could be 
the need of it. He tried to make up his 
mind in the silence of his study, he prayed 
with sincere devotion for a right judgment, 
but his judgment did not clear itself, and, 
unless the inaction, which his indecision 
forced on him was really the wisest course, 
no answering help seemed to be given to 
him. 

He had come to no decision, when a 
message was brought him that Mr. Jackson, 
the coachbuilder, would be glad to see him 
if he was disengaged, Mr. Macnamara, the 
new partner was with him, the servant said. 

“Say I’m quite at liberty,” the Colonel 
said, and the two men were shown in; 
greetings passed, and they took the offered 
chairs, and did not look straight at the 
pale Colonel, who sat opposite them, and 
paused for a second before he spoke. 

Both were simple country tradesmen of 
the better sort. Jackson, of course, was 
bound by a thousand traditions of friendly 
respect to the upright, neighbourly gentle- 
man, whose word had always been as good 
as his bond. He was a small man, with 
a gentle resigned face. Macnamara was 
plump and self-satisfied, with a rosy com- 
fortable face, just now solemn, as if he had 
been at a funeral of a distant relative. The 
Colonel took the initiative. 

“You have come, Mr. Jackson, I pre- 
sume,” he said, “about the receipt of your 
bill?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jackson. “I wish to 
state again, sir, that I have never received 
the money, and that I did not write that 
receipt. If you, sir, could throw any light 


on the person to whom you gave orders 
about the. payment, we might be able— 
quietly—to discover the culprit.” 

“T have hesitated to do so, Mr. Jack- 
son,” said the Colonel quietly, “in fear of 
throwing suspicion on an innocent person. 
But, of course, the inquiry must be pur- 
sued at once. My son,” he paused, and 
pronounced the words firmly— my son is 
away from home, but I expect him shortly 
to return, and until I hear what directions 
he gave about the payment, I hardly know 
what steps to take.” 

*‘T shouldn’t wish,” said Macnamara, 
“to cause any unpleasantness in a new 
neighbourhood. Colonel Fairford, I know, 
will act handsome, and he knows I’m not 
one to stand out about terms, nor to allude 
to former transactions.” 

The Colonel stood up, and spoke out 
clearly, “I will write to Mr. Austin by 
this post. For some years past, all such 
matters have been in his hands, and I 
cannot tell, nor should I be likely to 
inquire in detail what arrangements he 
may have made during his absence.” 

“Young John Purcell, Colonel, has been 
doing his father’s work of late, hasn’t he, 
sir?” said Jackson, somewhat eagerly, as if 
wanting to throw in a suggestion of a new 
idea. 

*‘ Yes, but I have no reason to know that 
Mr. Austin gave him any directions about 
this account. It would, therefore, be unfair 
to introduce his name into the discussion. 
I believe that my son considers him trust- 
worthy, and his father is certainly so.” 

“Mr. Austin, sir, paid his own little 
account to me, quite regular by post on 
Wednesday, and was pleased to say his 
bicycle gave satisfaction,” said Jackson. 

The Colonel did not move a muscle. 

*T’ll communicate with you shortly,” he 
said. 

“I suppose,” said Macnamara, “the 
Colonel wouldn’t like to settle the account 
and have it properly receipted at once to 
save further difficulty. As I say, I’m a 
new-comer, and I don’t want to make un- 
pleasantness, I’d be agreeable to such an 
arrangement if made at once. Perhaps 
you’d like a little private conversation, 
sir?” 

Still the Colonel stood firm. He never 
betrayed that he knew that Austin’s bicycle 
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had been bought the year before, and that 
it was news to him that it had never been 
paid for. 

“My son will see you, on his return,” he 
said. ‘I shall communicate with him at once.” 

He let them go without a word as to 
secrecy or caution, without betraying that 
he understood what was conveyed by Mac- 
namara’s suggestion. But no sooner had 
the door closed behind them, than a dread- 
ful doubt rushed over his soul. What 
would these men do—what could they do? 
Why had he not paid the money, and so 
bound them to silence? They were sorry 
for him. They did not doubt that the old 
shameful story had been re-enacted. Once 
he had humbled himself before Macnamara, 
and asked for leniency and concealment. 
Would he have to do so again ? 

Pluck and breeding had enabled him to 
bear himself, outwardly, with unshaken firm- 
ness and dignity, but inwardly, he quailed 
and faltered. Old age, with its doubts and 
tremors, seemed suddenly to have come 
upon him. Action was impossible, and 
prayer for the time only the expression of 
blind dread. 

“Ah!” said Macnamara, with a long- 
drawn breath, as he walked away. “The 
Colonel’s a gentleman and a game old cock, 
but, Lord bless you, he knows as well as we 
do, who wrote the receipt. I declare it’s a 
shame to let that young scamp off again. 
He’d be in prison fast enough if he was 
your son or mine, and if this was my busi- 
ness, I’d not have passed it over.” 

*‘T can’t see my way,” said Jackson. “If 
I hinted such a thing without certain proof, 
we’d lose the whole Fairford connection for 
good and all. And Mr. Austin! It’s not 
credible ! ” 

“T tell you it’s not the first time. I’ve 
seen that poor old gentleman drained of 
his heart’s blood with trouble. Didn’t he 
come and get the truth from me more than 
five years ago? That was why the young 
fellow was brought home to live. Nobody 
can say I haven’t kept my word and been 
silent, but bless you, the old Colonel knows 
the rights of it. Don’t you suppose it’s 
the only time it’s happened since. He 
knows what to expect. He’s trying to keep 
the young man out of the way.” 

“But there’s no proof that Mr. Austin 
ever saw the bill.” 
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“ Why you’ve told me, and his father says 
that he does all the business. And you say 
you know the family’s hard up, like so many 
in these days, and Mr. Austin has his little 
expenses and debts, and a chance £30 ain’t 
always to be despised. And I’ve no doubt 
his governor keeps him pretty tight after his 
games. And who else can it be?” 

“ Well—young Purcell ain’t of much 
account. Could it have gone through his 
hands, his father being laid up? Old 
Purcell has paid the farm bills to me, 
before now.” 

“ Well,” said Macnamara, “ of course it’s 
right to make inquiries. I don’t mind 
looking in on them in a friendly way. If 
I go by myself, it'll make no talk, us being 
relatives.” 

“But don’t you give a hint of your 
suspicions,” said Jackson, anxiously, “ you’d 
be the ruin of us if it got about as we’d 
been saying such a thing.” 

“ Ah,” said Macnamara, with comfortable 
assurance, “ you can’t believe that I’ve got 
the whip hand of them. Never you fear, 
I’ve got a head on my shoulders. I'll not 
commit myself.” 

Macnamara, after receiving directions as 
to the nearest way to the Hole, went off 
smiling to himself at his brother-in-law’s 
fear of the great family, for Jackson, 
ashamed, like most people, of his best 
motives, had never put forward his real 
distress at such a charge being brought 
against the young man whom he _ had 
known all his life. Macnamara felt wise 
and superior. He had never been under 
any temptation to talk about Austin’s 
former proceeding, as every one concerned 
with it had vanished from his ken, but 
now he felt with complacency that the 
family were under great obligations to him, 
and that it was no longer a case for so 
much leniency. Austin Fairford was no 
longer a mere boy, carried away by temp- 
tation. It would, of course, be imprudent 
to act without full proof, but proof once 
gained, Macnamara did not see why he 
should not make full use of it. Probably 
Jackson might not be willing to prosecute, 
but he did not see why a sum down in 
payment for annoyance and inconvenience, 
might not be accepted. 

With a comfortable sense of astuteness, 
and worldly wisdom, Mr. Macnamara walked 
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through the wood, and presented himself at 
the Hole, where he was at once received by 
Mrs. Purcell, flurried but much gratified by 
this mark of cousinly attention. 

She took him into her little parlour 
behind the big kitchen, lamented Purcell’s 
illness, and asked what her visitor would 
take. 

Macnamara looked round the little room, 
which struck him as a very poor place. 
The rough red pots, arrangements of 
autumn leaves, and _ greeny-blue_ chintz 
curtains were quite lost on him, accus- 
tomed as he was to a blue rep drawing- 
room suite with gilt mirrors. However, 
he listened to the story of Purcell’s slow 
betterment, and asked how young John was 
getting on. 

“Well,” said the mother, “I hope he'll 
soon get settled in a superior situation, but 
just now he’s our right hand, doing his poor 
father’s work, and helping Mr. Austin.” 

‘* Ah, and what sort of a situation is he 
looking out for?” 

“A good post in a large estate office 
would suit him best. The salary wasn’t 
up to his requirements at Winborough; 
but any sort of place of trust in a large 
business, cashier or head clerk, might do 
for him. He is very versatile and talented, 
is Jack.” 

“ Humph,” said Macnamara, not consider- 
ing the power of “ doing anything” at all a 
proof that the young man could do some- 
thing. ‘I suppose he has a place of trust 
here.” 

“Oh yes, cousin, but then that’s only 
temporary. He’s trusted entirely in Mr. 
Austin’s absence. Large sums were left 
for him to pay into the Bank at Bishops- 
ford only the other day.” 

“Ha,” said Macnamara, “I’m glad to 
hear it.” 

He was a cautious man, and he began 
to think that this was worth following up. 

“There’s Jack coming. I hear him 
whistle,” said his mother. ‘He whistles 
like any blackbird; I often tell him when 
all trades fail he had better be a profes- 
sional whistler. That’s my little joke.” 

She went to the door of the room and 
called her son. 

“ Jack—Jack! Here’s cousin Matthew 
Macnamara, Mr. Jackson’s new partner, 
wants to see you.” 


The whistling stopped abruptly, and a 
hasty answer came back about “not fit to 
be seen.” 

“Oh, never mind, my boy, cousin 
Matthew will excuse you. He knows you 
have your work to do.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, to be sure, work isn’t done by 
keeping the hands clean. Glad to find 
a young man busy,” called out Mac- 
namara. 

Jack presented himself, not looking in 
truth as if he had done much to make 
his hands dirty. Tall, slim, and civil, as 
his mother thought like a real gentleman, 
and as his cousin thought, very like a young 
man in. want of a situation. 

Macnamara turned the conversation after 
a few civilities on his young kinsman’s pros- 
pects and capacity. 

“T’ve been mentioning to cousin 
Matthew,” said Mrs. Purcell, “how lucky 
it is that you’re at liberty just now, Jack, 
to help poor father while he’s laid up.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Jack, “but, of course, I 
don’t want to hang about here if I can 
help it much longer.” 

‘‘What’s your own views?” said Mac- 
namara. ‘I hear you're accustomed to 
be put in trust of money, and rents, I 
suppose, and so on.” 

‘*‘ My mother thinks too much of an odd 
chance,” said Jack. ‘Mr. Austin attends 
to everything himself of that kind.” 

«Ah, but when he’s away now? I hear 
you pay the rents into the bank, and the 
bills and accounts due to our firm, for 
instance, might pass rthrough your hands, 
eh?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” said Jack, “I 
can’t think what my mother means. She 
shouldn’t have mentioned a business trans- 
action. Mr. Austin was called unex- 
pectedly to London, and commissioned 
me to pay some rents into the bank; 
but he’ll settle Mr. Jackson’s account him- 
self, I suppose, if there is one. I know 
nothing about it.” 

“But Mr. Austin makes quite a friend 
of him,” said Mrs. Purcell, “ which is such 
an advantage in every way for him.” 

“Mr. Austin’s quite a pattern, I sup- 
pose,” said Macnamara. 

**Oh quite; there’s not a steadier nor 
a better hearted gentleman anywhere than 
Mr. Austin,” said Mrs. Purcell. ‘ He'll 
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come and sit by Purcell, as if he was his 
own son, and so respected in the neigh- 
bourhood. If every one took pattern by 
him!” 

The little warm hearted gush was mani- 
festly genuine; but Macnamara chuckled a 
little, and said: 

“Ha, ha, ha! Is that your opinion too, 
Jack, eh? MHasn’t the young gentleman 
any little ways that the ladies don’t know 
of ?” 

‘“‘ Ay, that he has,” said Jack, “ there’s 
times and times when I’ve seen him in 
Winborough when I expect no one else 
knew where he was. Mr. Austin isn’t so 
unlike other people as mother thinks.” 

“ And how about the times when he’s 
seen you?” said Macnamara, enjoying the 


joke. ‘Six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. That’s the state of the case, isn’t 
it?” 


“ Not at all, sir, that wasn’t what I meant 
to imply. I’ve got my living to get, and 
Mr. Austin can afford his little pleasures 
and little debts—if he has any.” 

‘©Oh, oh, we know what young men say 
of themselves,” said Macnamara. “I dare- 
say you’d either one of you be glad of an 
odd £30, now, if it turned up, wouldn’t you, 
now, young gentleman ?” 

Jack Purcell echoed his relative’s laughter. 
He went on laughing longer than was needful, 
as if he did not know what to say, but Mrs. 
Purcell struck in with indignation. 

“Mr. Macnamara, gentleman are always 
ready with their jokes as I know, but I don’t 
consider such becoming about my son or 
Mr. Austin either. Money’s not a subject 
to joke about in my opinion, though, of 
course, no offence.” 

“No, no, no offence. And you're right, 
Mrs. Purcell, ma’am, quite right. Money’s 
no joke at all. Well, I’ll say good morning, 
and my wife’ll be glad to see you whenever 
you’re able to call.” 

“ Oh, cousin Matthew, I quite understand 
a little joke, but I’ve a warm heart and I 
never hear my friends ill-spoken of in 
silence.” 

Macnamara took his leave, and walked 
slowly away. 

** Accomplices perhaps,” he thought; “I 
wouldn’t trust that young fellow. But does 
the mother know anything about it? I’m 
not going to be hard, but I’ll have a con- 
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fession out of young Fairford before I’ve 
done with him.” 

Jack Purcell turned round angrily on his 
mother as the visitor went away. 

“What are you doing, mother, talking 
about money and my being trusted with it. 
I tell you I’ve never been trusted with 
anything but that one sum to pay into the 
bank—never anything but that one sum of 
money to pay into the bank. Mr. Austin 
can answer for himself if anything’s missing. 
He has his debts and his difficulties as I 
know very well, though you do think him 
such a saint.” 

“ Anything missing, Jack? What should 
be missing?” said Mrs. Purcell, growing 
white as she spoke. 

“Oh, I know nothing about it, but that 
old buffer didn’t come down here for nothing. 
There’s something up, and you’ve as good 
as thrown the suspicion on me. [I tell you, 
I never had any money in my hands, but 
Pascoe’s cheque to pay into the bank for 
Mr. Austin. Recollect that.” 

“ T couldn’t raise suspicion, Jack, by saying 
Mr. Austin thought you trustworthy.” 

“Mr. Austin? Look here, if anything’s 
missing, it’s just as likely to be Mr. Austin 
as me.” 

“ Oh, Jack ‘ 

“Well, didn’t Mr. Austin come home 
mysteriously five years ago? Wasn’t he 
stopped from his profession, and didn’t he 
go about as black as thunder for months? 
You remember about it, and how you said 
he looked as if he had something on his 
mind? I remember you saying so one 
evening when he was down here with 
father.” 

“And if I did, Jack, though I don’t 
recollect it, it was only that I’ve often 
thought when I’ve read or heroes, gentle- 
men, that had a secret grief, that Mr. Austin 
had that kind of countenance, so inscrutable 
and dark.” 

“Well, you remember that you did say 
it,” said Jack, as he flung out of the room, 
leaving his mother, pale and shaking, not in 
the least impressed by one word that she 
had heard about Austin, but full of a fear 
revived. 

But she, like Colonel Fairford, must hide 
such a fear in the depths of her heart. 

So when the early dinner was over, and 
she had seen that Purcell was comfortable, 
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and the maid at leisure to attend to him, 
she dressed herself nicely and, for the first 
time since her husband’s illness, went out 
to attend Lady Barbara Fairford’s Missionary 
Working Party at Ford-Regis Rectory. 


CHAPTER XXVilI 
BROTHERS IN COUNCIL 


«¢ MINETTA is such a child still, as innocent 
as when she wore short frocks and pinafores. 
I do so dislike girls who think themselves 
experienced and look out for sensations. 
My Minna is so simple that she really never 
found out what Captain Fairford was after. 
Never understood what he was asking for 
till now. We must let her keep her fresh- 
ness a little longer.” 

In words such as this, Mrs. Lyall confi- 
dentially explained the situation to her sister- 
in-law, and other friends, and if the ladies 
thought such simplicity unusual after an 
Indian winter, they did not say so. Daffodil, 
afterwards when the plea was repeated to 
her, remarked that she believed there was a 
good deal of truth in it, as it was extremely 
simple to think of nothing but your own 
little pleasures. 

When Minetta, in a furry grey costume, 
which made her more like a sweet soft kitten 
than ever, replied to Kit’s last appeal, just 
before he left Bracebridge, with a half-pouting, 
half-appealing plea, that she didn’t know she 
had made any promise, she hadn’t known at 
all what it all meant, she was so sorry Captain 
Fairford minded so much, it wasn’t her fault, 
she could not help it ; the poor fellow retired 
baffled, and feeling as if he was a brute to 
blame her. Inconstancy, vanity, ill-regulated 
feelings are comprehensible, however blame- 
worthy, but the absence of feeling is always 
a perplexity. Nevertheless, when Minna saw 
her lover depart, and turned with relief to a 
game of tennis, egotism had gained its first 
touch of selfishness, and playfulness was 
hardening into its first thin crust of frivolity. 

Kit would have understood the situation 
much better if she had fallen in love with 
some one else; as it was, he felt as if every 
resentful impulse was a wrong to the flower- 
like and innocent creature who was not 
ready yet for life’s joys and sorrows. 

He thought that he ought to be able to 
take a disappointment without whimpering, 
and without blaming either Fate or other 


people. But this would have been easier if he 
had not both looked and felt so wretchedly 
ill, and it must be confessed that he snubbed 
off Mary’s indignant sympathy on the way 
home, with a resolution that was more savage 
than cheery. 

Why had he let any one know of his hopes, 
in the first effusion of his home-coming and 
his confident trust in his darling’s faith ? 
He had called on every one to see his rose- 
bud open, and to bring sunshine and sweet 
air to help, and behold, the bud remained 
closed, and everybody was occupied in saying 
“ Poor Kit.” 

He could not even pack up his port- 
manteau and go off by himself, and though 
he could briefly beg that nothing might be 
said about it, he knew perfectly well that 
much would be thought about it. 

His father came, affectionate and con- 
cerned, with as he said “only half a word ” 
of sympathy, and a hope that Kit would take 
his trouble in a right spirit, and seek help 
where alone it could be found. Then his 
mother, with minute inquiries as to his 
health, and remarks intended to be general, 
about different sorts of girls, and how easily 
people might be deceived in them, and a 
special kiss, difficult just then to receive with 
grace. Though his sisters did not actually 
attack him on the subject, their faces and 
voices were full of meaning, and he knew 
that a chorus of comments arose the moment 
his door was shut. 

It would all be good to remember after- 
wards, it all meant that life had much love 
and many blessings for him, but just now, it 
was hard to take graciously. 

The Fairfords of the Rectory were a frank 
out-spoken set, the peculiar reticence and 
the dread of speech on anything but surface 
matters, which was the ‘note’ of Ford, and 
had been there intensified by the sense of 
something that could never be spoken of, 
had not withstood the rush of young life 
among the cousins. 

It was a most cheerful household, where 
every one talked, laughed, and discussed, 
banged doors, and ran in and out, while 
birds sang and dogs barked, a picture of a 
house, people admitted to it often said, but 
Kit, after all, was unused to home life, and 
felt just then incongruous with it. 

He thought that old Tosty, with his 
solemn face and slow tongue, would have 
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been more comfortable to him ; but no one 
seemed to know anything about Tosty, and 
if Kit had had leisure to consider the matter, 
he would have wondered what connection 
there was between the borrowing of the 
twenty pounds, and this sudden disappear- 
ance. 

He shut himself up in the old school- 
room at last on the plea of fatigue, and 
heard the ladies of the working-party arrive 
and settle themselves in the dining-room, 
while the Rector who was not wanted till he 
came in to shake hands all round and look 
benevolent at the end, strolled through the 
garden much more uneasy about Kit’s head- 
ache than about his heart ache. 

He met Mrs. Purcell hurrying up through 
the shrubbery rather late for the working 
party, and stopped her to inquire for Purcell. 
She answered him in a somewhat inattentive 
fashion, and just as he was saying, 

‘‘T won’t detain you, Mrs. Purcell, from 
more important business,” she suddenly 
began : 

“Oh, sir, her ladyship, I’m sure, would 
excuse me for a few minutes. You haven’t, 
perhaps, heard that my cousin, Mr. Mac- 
namara from Summerford has gone into 
partnership with Mr. Jackson in Bishopsford.” 

“What name did you say?” said the 
Rector, sharply. 

‘Matthew Macnamara, sir—a most re- 
spectable man. If you were passing, he’d 
take it most kindly, I’m sure, if you’d give 
him a call and a word of welcome. And, 
sir, I do want him to take an interest in my 
boy. I want to get Jack settled, and Mr. 
Macnamara knows the gentry round his old 
neighbourhood, and might be instrumental 
in getting him a bailiff’s or an agent’s place. 
If you could say, sir, how you always found 
Jack trustworthy and well conducted, it 
would go in his favour in any case.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Rector. ‘ He’d 
better come up and see me. I haven’t had 
much intercourse with him of late.” 

‘““No, sir; but he remembers all your 
kindness when he was confirmed and used 
to sing in the choir, and, of course, I wish 
all good impressions to be kept up. Jack is 
sO open, so transparent with his mother that 
I have the greatest confidence in him.” 

“Tl see him,” said the Rector, more 
abruptly than he often spoke, and Mrs. 
Purcell made him the sort of bow that forty 
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years ago would have been a curtsey, and 
hurried on, wondering if her impulse to pre- 
possess him in favour of her son had led her 
to say anything imprudent. 

Dr. Fairford had not thought of Mac- 
namara for years. Austin’s disgrace had 
passed out of the practical part of life. He 
was satisfied about the young man, and felt 
kindly to him; but he did not trouble him- 
self about the matter which he believed had 
been settled with skill and success. But the 
name could never be really forgotten, and at 
once recalled the distress and discredit con- 
nected with it. 

“Nicolas will attach too much import- 
ance to this,” he thought, “I’d better go 
over to Ford and tell him of it, before he 
hears it in any other way. I might take 
care to show Austin that I felt all was right. 
By the way, did I hear Mary say that he 
wasn’t at Bracebridge? I must ask Kit, as 
the girls are busy.” 

Kit answered somewhat petulantly that 
Austin had certainly played them all false, 
but what had become of him, he couldn’t 
say. 

“Austin,” said Dr. Fairford, ‘seems to 
me a good fellow, very attentive to all his 
duties.” 

“Yes,” answered Kit, ‘he must have a 
dullish life. However, I suppose he won’t 
suddenly break out in a new place and 
astonish them all.” 

‘‘ Have you any reason for saying so?” 
asked the Rector. 

*«Oh, no,” said Kit, recollecting himself, 
** only they do pull the rein pretty tight at 
Ford, and I wonder Tosty isn’t more of a 
Tony Lumpkin, shut up in one place all his 
days as he has been.” 

The Rector, disturbed by a remark which 
was really only an echo of his son’s own 
restlessness, took his way to the Hall. 

The Colonel was at home, and he was 
shown into the library. 

“Mr. Christopher is there, sir,” said the 
man, and, as the Rector came in, the 
solicitor said, cheerfully : 

“Ha, Augustine, I’m glad you’ve looked 
in. I think you'll take my view at once— 
that no disturbance should be made about 
this man coming into the neighbourhood. 
Have you heard—Nicolas forgets how en- 
tirely the matter is gone by? You'll agree 
with me, I’m certain.” 
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“Just what I was coming to say,” said 
Dr. Fairford, advancing to the table where 
his brothers were sitting. ' 

The Colonel did not fail to recollect how 
once before they had sat in council, they 
three together. His heart was hardly heavier 
then than now. His face was set into the 
same shape of resolute endurance; but the 
other two were in quite different humour, the 
repetition of an earlier scene was not present 
to their recollection. 

“I’ve been thinking it over,” said Chris- 
topher, in satisfied and rather sententious 
tones, “and I think Austin’s scruples are 
misplaced. It doesn’t do to be too fine-spun. 
He has made proposals to Diaphenia Villiers, 
and he ought to abide by them. We much 
regret anything that recalls a painful incident, 
but we haven’t any of us any doubt that 
Austin would make her a good husband, 
and that, indeed, it’s an excellent chance for 
her, and so I shall tell him. I consider him 
bound by the offer made, not only to her 
but to me. Don’t you agree with me, 
Augustine ?” 

“What? Austin making proposals to 
Daffodil Villiers? I’d no idea there was 
anything between them. Really? Well, 
he might do better in some ways, no doubt, 
but she is a fine girl, and well connected. 
Does Nicolas agree ?” 

“He came to me in a very proper 
manner,” said Christopher, “and I gave my 
consent as Daffodil’s trustee. ‘Then he sees 
Macnamara’s name and writes to me that he 
feels that circumstances have changed and 
that he wishes to withdraw his proposals. I 
say that won’t do. It’s nonsense, and if we 
did not know the young fellow well, one 
would think there was more behind it.” 

“‘ It is, I think, a morbid and unnecessary 
scruple,” said Dr. Fairford, “ we shall none 
of us recall the past, and Macnamara can 
have no call to do so. Repentance must be 
held to wipe out transgression. I shall be 
glad to advise Austin to that effect.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Christopher, “as if he 
had debts or difficulties or anything of the 
sort. Really he has behaved very well. I 
don’t see how any complication can arise.” 

The two brothers looked at the Colonel, 
expecting him to speak. He was very pale 
and found words with difficulty.” 

** Where is Austin ? ” said the Rector. 

“In London,” said the Colonel. “I 


believe the scruples of which you speak took 
him away, at least that is the reason he gave 
me.” 

“ He had better come back,” said Mr. 
Christopher. 

The Colonel looked at his brothers, and 
there was something furtive in the glance, 
altogether unlike his usual straight, clear 
outlook. He spoke, too, with an odd kind 
of lightness, with a new manner, which they 
did not know. 

“In fact,” he said, “there is a kind of 
complication—” he paused, as some one 
came suddenly into the room, and Hilda’s 
always rather timid voice said : 

“IT beg your pardon, Cousin Nicolas, I 
did not know any one was here; I came for 
a book.” 

“Stop a minute, Hilda, my dear,” said 
Dr. Fairford, “the name would startle you 
as much as anyofus. But I’m sure you 
will agree with us all that it would be foolish 
to trouble about it.” 

“What name?” asked Hilda. 

“Why, Matthew Macnamara—you re- 
member the name, of course—has come to 
live at Bishopsford, in partnership with old 
Jackson. You'll agree with us, I’m sure, 
that Austin must not be allowed to feel 
embarrassed by the fact.” 

‘Oh, no!” exclaimed Hilda, in a startled 
voice. ‘“ No—no!” 

“‘T was sure you would feel so,” said Dr. 
Fairford. ‘“ When we consider how entirely 
Austin has put the past behind him, it would 
be unfair on our parts to let this reminder 
of it trouble us.” 

“ Yes,” said Hilda, “ oh, yes.” 

Something in her startled, doubtful look 
struck Christopher Fairford’s keen glance ; 
but she retreated before he could tell exactly 
what her expression suggested to him, and 
the Colonel went on still with the same odd, 
nervous cheerfulness. 

“There’s a little complication—a mere 
coincidence—but I regret slightly that it has 
come to Macnamara’s knowledge. Perhaps 
Christopher, a word from you would settle 
the difficulty.” 

‘‘ What is it? ” said Christopher. 

“Why,” said the Colonel, beginning to 
fumble with the clasp of his pocket-book, 
“this little account of old Jackson—you 
understand, Jackson has taken Macnamara 
into partnership, some family connection— 
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but this little account of Jackson’s has been 
returned to me receipted, and Jackson says 
the signature is not in his hand, in fact he 
hasn’t had the money. It’s quite explicable, 
of course, but I’m sorry that Macna- 
mara 2 

The Colonel paused and hesitated, and 
Christopher said : 

‘‘ Have you paid the money?” 

‘“* No—no, I conclude not,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ Austin, I know, intended to do 
so—but his sudden absence, I suppose, 
prevented him from doing so. I'll just show 
it to you. But we want a light.” 

The Colonel put on his glasses, and began 
to search in his pocket-book, and then to 
light the candles on the table. 

Neither of his brothers moved or spoke, 
but Christopher looked across at Augustine, 
and their eyes met through the candlelight. 

“Tm loath,” began the Colonel, “to 
mention any names—I don’t want to cast 
suspicion on an innocent person—but the 
circumstance is so odd———” 

“I think, Nicolas, you had better 
mention anything that is in your mind about 
it—to us,” said Christopher. ‘ Let us see 
Is this the bill? ” 

‘“‘ Yes—here, you see, receipted.” 

*« And not in Jackson’s hand ?” 

‘* So he declares.” 

*« Any of his workpeople ?” 

‘“‘He says not, but of course every 
inquiry: F 

“Who is the person of whom you were 
just speaking ?” 

“Why,” said the Colonel, rather more 
freely, “ another sum of money on the same 
day was paid into the bank by. 

A sound made him pause and look up. 

There stood Austin within the room, 
fronting the three brothers. 

“IT have come back, father. 
you send for me?” 

Then, coming forward to the table, he 
looked at his two uncles, and said quietly : 

* What is the matter?” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
‘*AN AWFUL ROSE OF DAWN” 
WHEN Austin went away from Daffodil 
into the darkening woods, the light of her 


presence remained with him. The strong 
bright glow of his new found love returned 
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and once more flooded and filled his soul. 
Once more it dwarfed and belittled the poor 
memories, and contemptible facts that came 
between them. Once more he felt the 
strength of a new birth, and felt too, that 
his first conception of a mutual joy from 
which half his past history, and more than 
half himself was hidden, was a poor and 
ignoble thing. No; however it might be 
with another woman, it was truly in no fool’s 
paradise that he and Daffodil must dwell. 
The eyes of her love were wide open, and 
would brook no blinding. 

They loved each other, and as Austin 
caught whirling bewildering glimpses of what 
such mutual love could mean, he felt that it 
was a blessing that outweighed all his woes. 
Never had he felt so humbled and ashamed 
and yet never so hopeful. 

She knew and yet she loved him. The 
fact was none the less awful and beautiful, 
because he believed that in an outward and 
actual sense she did not know. It was still 
his part to consider, how he had handicapped 
himself, it might be still his part to refuse to 
let her join her lot with his, he felt that even 
yet she probably did not understand how 
mean a thing he had made of his enforced 
expiation, what contemptible little pleasures 
he had snatched on the sly, what small de- 
ceptions he had practised for the sake of 
what insignificant sins, what paltry debts 
they were that were rubbing and fretting 
him. 

He had felt before that love was strong 
enough to enable him to put aside his past, 
there now came to him in an uncertain flash 
the thought that it might be strong enough 
to face and transfigure it. 

It was with no hang-dog sense of sullen 
injury, nor with any pretended defiance, 
that he went back to talk the matter out with 
his father more dispassionately than at first. 
He came in at the open front door, without 
seeing any one, and went at once to the 
library. A glance had shown him his 
father’s hat and stick on the hall table and 
he expected to find him there alone. 

As he opened the door, he saw his two 
uncles and his father’s face. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” he said, and no 
one answered him. He took the initiative 
and spoke gravely, and flushing deeply. 

“You are discussing Jackson’s partner ?” 
he said. 
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“Yes,” said the Colonel, in a tone half 
appealing, half would-be indifferent, “I am 
glad you are here, Austin. You'll clear it 
up, but there’s a little perplexity. That bill 
of Jackson’s, was it paid ?” 

“It ought to have been,” said Austin. 
“ Haven’t you got the receipt ?” 

Christopher Fairford had the bill in his 
hand. He laid it on the table and looked at 
Austin. 

“Your father has received this,” he 
said. 

“ Well,” said Austin, looking at the bill, 
“isn’t it receipted? Yes it is, what is wrong 
with it?” 

“Did you pay it, yourself?” said the 
Rector. 

“You did not, I suppose, Austin?” 
said his father—while Christopher struck 
in: 

“The fact is, as I understand, Jackson 
repudiates the signature, and states that 
he has never received the money. How was 
it paid ?” 

Austin had fixed his eyes on his father, 
and his colour ebbed away. Then he sat 
down and laying his hand on his bill, looked 
towards Christopher. 

“‘ Will you explain yourselves ?” he said, 
‘‘ or will you leave my father and me to settle 
it together ?” 

“Tt is for you to explain, Austin,” said 
Christopher, “ to explain to your father just 
how you paid this bill.” 

Austin’s eyes flashed across the table at his 
two uncles. Whole years of dumb resent- 
ment spoke in their gaze. 

“Tt’s a lie—a lie!” he said in a voice, 
choked with passion. 

He hardly knew that the thought in their 
hearts had not passed their lips, and in that 
sudden unguarded outburst the command of 
the scene passed from his hands. 

“It must be apparent to you if you will 
control yourself, Austin,” said Christopher, 
with dignity, “that when Jackson has made 
such a statement it is necessary to inquire 
into its truth. Your father was requesting 
me to do so, when you came in.” 

“J—I get confused sometimes, Austin,” 
said his father, “but I understood you to 
say that part of Pascoe’s rent was to go to 
the paying of Jackson’s bill.” 

“Exactly so,” said Austin, turning to- 
wards him. “On Tuesday, if you recollect, 


Pascoe paid us eighty pounds. We agreed 
to pay fifty into the bank.” 

“Yes,” interposed the Colonel, “and it 
is all right. That has been paid in, quite 
correctly.” 

“ Has it?” said Austin. ‘ With the other 
thirty, we decided to pay this account. I 
meant to do it in Bishopsford, but other 
matters took up my attention, and I left 
it too late to find the bank open. I 
had already decided to go to London on 
the next day, and not to Bracebridge, and 
I desired Jack Purcell to pay the money 
into the bank, and also to pay Jackson’s 
bill, and to tell him to send the receipt 
to my father direct. That is all there is 
to say.” 

*T called at the bank to see if the money 
had been paid in there, as soon as Jackson 
spoke to me,” said the Colonel, with re- 
covered outward composure, “and finding 
that young Purcell had been the person to 
do so, I went to him. He said, in answer 
to my guarded inquiries, that you had left 
the fifty in his hands to be paid into the 
bank, but no other sum. There was none 
in the safe, which I examined.” 

“Well,” said Austin, “it’s his word 
against mine then. Their relative value 
is for you to consider.” 

*‘Come,” said the Rector, “this is going 
too far. It may be that Jackson is deceived 
by some one in his employ. Pray let us all 
abstain from words we can never recall. 
Austin is shocked naturally, but he will own 
that it is necessary to inquire into such a 
matter.” 

“ Certainly,” said Austin, “you may be 
sure that I will inquire into it. But it 
seems to me that the inquiry is narrowed. 
I left that money in Jack Purcell’s charge, 
with orders to use it in the way I have said.” 

“Tt was not the way to do business,” said 
Christopher. 

‘* Not at all—not at all,” said the Colonel, 
as if glad to find something that he could 
say, “not at all. It was culpably careless 
to entrust so large a sum to a young fellow, 
not really responsible—very culpably care- 
less indeed.” 

*‘ Yes,” said Austin, after a moment, “I 
admit that it was rather irregular. But I’ve 
known Jack Purcell always. It never 
occurred to me to think him capable of 
dishonesty.” 
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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


**Well—it’s impossible to answer for 
people,” said the Rector, and then stopped 
short. ‘It is difficult to know what to say. 
There are Jackson’s clerks,” he repeated, as 
if seeking a refuge. 

“ Jackson was here with his partner,” said 
the Colonel. ‘They assure me they have 
made close inquiry.” 

‘“ Macnamara is aware of the—the diffi- 
culty—you didn’t mention that,” said the 
Rector, while Austin felt as if moment 
by moment his new born strength was 
ebbing. 

** Now look here,” said the lawyer, with 
decision, “there is no use in dallying with 
so serious a matter, which may at any time 
be taken out of our hands. Austin must 
keep his temper, and admit that close 
questioning is in any case necessary—and 
would be—if I myself had been in charge 
of the money.” 

“Yes,” said Austin, “ but I don’t see 
what questions there are to ask.” 

“‘ Well,” said Christopher, with reluctance, 
‘‘as to your movements, remember I may 
have at any time to face questions from the 
other parties concerned. Why did you go 
to London when every one thought you were 
at Bracebridge ?” 

‘“‘ Because I did not wish to meet the lady 
whom I had asked to marry me, when I 
intended to withdraw my proposal,” said 
Austin drily. 

“And that change of intention—What 
brought it about? That question I have a 
right to ask you after your interview with me 
on Thursday morning.” 

Austin began to find it difficult to speak. 
He was not only angry, he was, alas, fright- 
ened also. The old sick fear surged back 
upon him, and he hardly knew that it 
came from the memory of the past. He 
shut his eyes, and Daffodil’s face came 
before them, recalling the courage which 
had ebbed away. 

‘It was partly,” he said, ‘‘ because when 
I saw—that name, I felt that I had no 
longer a right to say that the past was 
over.” 

‘Well, so I understood,” said Christo- 
pher, “‘it is a quite conceivable view. But 
now, can you authorize me to say that 
your affairs being perfectly straight, you 
have no debts or difficulties so that there 
could be no conceivable reason—conceiv- 
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able I mean, by Jackson or others—why 
you should be in want of money.” 

Austin hesitated, and the Colonel with a 
movement of doubt arrested attention. 

“No,” said the young man, after a 
moment, “you can’t say that. I have 
debts—a few. They are my own affair. 
I have asked no one to pay them.” 

“You made no mention of them in 
speaking of your prospects as regarded 
marriage,” said Christopher with a sterner 
manner. 

“No,” said Austin, “that would have 
been equivalent to asking my father to pay 
them. They are not crushing.” 

“But that bill for your bicycle, Austin, 
which you have recently paid to Jackson,” 
said the Colonel, eagerly, “your allowance 
would enable you to settle that?” 

“No,” said Austin, “I did not pay it 
out of my allowance.” He looked round, 
as if to see the effect of his words. “I 
borrowed it—from Kit,” he said. ‘ That 
statement you can verify.” 

‘TI have watched your conduct,” said Dr. 
Fairford, “ most earnestly—and your care- 
ful attention to your religious duties “ 

“Qh,” said Austin, with a short, evil 
laugh, “don’t you see I knew you were 
watching me? What would you have said if 
I had failed to attend to them? But what 
matters all this? I know I’m in an evil 
case. Father, do you believe I have robbed 
you ?” 

“God knows—” began the poor 
Colonel—and then his voice broke, and he 
could say no more. 

“Then,” said Austin, looking round the 
table, “‘ you can all do exactly as you please 
—I have no more to say.” He flung out 
of the room, and his three judges remained 
behind. He had been violent, unjust, 
insolent; but the fact remained, they 
doubted him. 

“I think, Nicolas,” said the Rector 
gently, “that you had better not appear in 
this matter. Christopher and I will see 
Macnamara, and examine young Purcell. 
Don’t consider the matter clcsed.” 

The Colonel was standing up now, and 
had recovered command of voice and 
manner. 

“JT do not wish to deceive myself,” he 
said, slowly, ““I am well aware that trust 
once shaken can never be restored. More-~ 
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over, we must admit that there has been a 
want of openness. I need hardly say no one 
else must in any way be sacrificed. Well, I 
will leave you.” 

“What do you think?” said the Rector, 
after a dismayed pause as the two uncles 
found themselves alone. 

“‘T can scarcely tell. The concealment 
of the debts is bad, and the change of mind 
—and the going away, and there’s the old 
story. But I don’t wish to give an opinion. 
First, I must see Jackson. Nicolas is not 
businesslike, and we must have the most 
absolute certainty of the forgery. We must 
be very cautious. Any direct charge against 
young Purcell might bring Austin’s name 
forward. And Macnamara is almost sure to 
bring out the old story. Leave it to me for 
the present.” 

“T can ask Kit casually if he knows 
anything of his cousin’s affairs. I shouldn’t 
think of telling him of the suspicion, it 
would distress him greatly, and, poor lad, he 
has his own troubles.” 

«“ Ah?” said Christopher, sympathetically, 
and for a minute or two they forgot Austin, 
and talked about Kit. 

Then Augustine went out and Christopher 
followed him, having carefully secured the 
receipted bill in his pocket-book. As he 
crossed the hall he met Hilda, and recalled 
her face when he had last spoken to her. 
He beckoned her into the deep recess of the 
window. 

‘“‘ Hilda, my dear,” he said, “you’re one 
of this household and yet you’re in part an 
outsider. What’s your opinion of poor 
Austin? Do you think he has been satis- 
factory since that one unhappy lapse ?” 

“J—I thought so,” stammered Hilda. 
“Tsn’t he ?” 

“ That was not what I meant to imply,” 


said the uncle. “Of course you must have 
watched him ? ” 

*“J—I don’t think it’s anything, cousin 
Chris,” said Hilda, after a minute, “ but 
once, when we were at Winborough, I saw 
Austin at a hotel, smoking with Dr. Worth- 
ington. It wasn’t anything, but afterwards 
he said he’d been buying a tennis-bat.” 

“ But, my dear girl,” said Christopher, 
“if you saw him, he couldn’t have been 
doing much harm.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “no—I only 
saw him, looking over from the coffee 
tavern, but nobody knew of it. Since you 
asked me, I thought it was truer to tell.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Chris- 
topher; but he stored the little fact up in 
his mind, while Hilda hoped she had done 
right. 

The Rector went to see Kit, when he got 
home, and after a few remarks, artfully 
leading round through Austin’s absence 
from Bracebridge, to the fact of his return, 
inquired as “ casually ” as he knew how: 

“ And so you think well of your cousin ? 
You think he’s turned out a good sort of 
fellow ? ” 

“Tosty was always a good sort,” said Kit. 

* Not extravagant or careless, I hope, for 
—well times are not what they were for 
landed property.” 

** Why—does uncle Nicolas keep him very 
close?” said Kit, “he seems a quiet chap 
enough. I like old Tosty.” 

Kit was distinctly surprised at the inquiry, 
on the top of his father’s previous remark, 
but he kept his counsel well enough to make 
the Rector doubt whether Austin had 
borrowed the twenty pounds of him. But 
he did not like to ask the question for fear 
Kit should say, “ How do youcome to know 
anything about it?” 





























E had already enjoyed a far-off 
glimpse or two of the Pyramids 
during the days we _ had 
spent in Cairo. From the 

ramparts of the citadel which stands on a 
hill looking over the city, across the Nile 
and the intervening country, at some nine 
or ten miles distance, we had our first view 
of those historic monuments. It was even- 
ing, and we saw them lit up with the glory 
of the setting sun behind them, which gave 
quite a unique impression of solitary gran- 
deur. There for upwards of 5000 years 
have they stood, bidding defiance to every 
process of decay and destruction, silent 
witnesses of the power of man to do abid- 
ing work. Another view was from the 
fourth storey of one of the hotels in Cairo, 
when we saw them bathed in that glorious 
purple hue familiar to every visitor to the 
East. Silent, grim, and massive they looked, 
like sentinels in an enchanted land. 

It was a glorious morning in November 
when we started for the Pyramids. With a 
laudable desire to travel in the East in an 
Oriental fashion, we eschewed horses and 
carriages, and elected to make the journey 
mounted on asses. But how different a 
creature is the ass in Egypt from his brother 
in England. In England, suffering under 
the ban of ignominy and neglect, his name 
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has become a synonym for stupidity and 
other untoward qualities, but in Egypt he is 
well fed, well groomed, well trained; a cheer- 
ful, active, little fellow who does his work 
well and gives no trouble, getting over the 
ground at a lively amble, which is a very 
easy, agreeable pace for the rider, and much 
quicker than any horse can walk. After 
making the acquaintance of the ass in the 
East, one ceases to wonder that it was in 
ancient times, and still is, so largely used 
for riding by all classes of society, and it 
appears a most natural thing for our Saviour 
to choose an ass for His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. 

We pass iin the direction of the Nile 
bridge through the aristocratic quarter of 
Cairo, where are the residences of the lead- 
ing Egyptians and foreigners, through fine 
broad streets planted with avenues of trees, 
and handsome houses on both sides. Close 
by the bridge on the right hand are the 
Kasrnil barracks, a fine pile of buildings, 
now occupied by British troops of the Army 
of Occupation, and on the left side of the 
bridge, moored to the quay, are two river 
steamers, all ready and about to leave with 
tourists up the Nile. These are the 
steamers of the two rival companies, Messrs. 
Cook and Messrs. Gaze. 

“Who is that aged gentleman, evidently 
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out for an airing, mounted on his camel, 
attended by half a dozen Arabs in uniform, 
also mounted on very. smart-looking 
camels ?” 

“That,” replies the donkey boy, “is 
Ahmed Pasha, the Khedive’s uncle, formerly 
Governor of Cairo.” 

We cross the Nile by the’ bridge. The 
island of Balak, two miles long, here divides 
the river into two parts, so that we cross 
the one branch of the stream, then traverse 
the breadth of the island by road, and cross 
the other division of the river by a second 
bridge. Looking at the chocolate-coloured 
water of the Nile, I was about to exclaim 
‘“‘ How very dirty,” when I was checked by 
the timely recollection of that excellent 
definition of dirt, Matter in the wrong place. 
If anything on this planet is in its right place 
it is the chocolate-coloured mud carried 
down by the Nile. No country in the 
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world is so dependent on a river as Egypt, 
and no river presents characteristics so ex- 
ceptionally serviceable as the Nile. Egypt 
is practically a rainless country, for we can- 
not call the average of 14 inches a year at 
Cairo anything of a rainfall. All cultivation 
therefore, is a matter of irrigation, and for 
the cultivator to get a share of the water of 
the river, since there is no other, is simply a 
matter of life and death. Thus all cultiva- 
tion is confined to the valley of the Nile. 
Where its waters can be made to flow it is 
a garden, smiling with richness hardly to be 
found elsewhere; where the Nile waters 
cannot go, Egypt is a desert. It is here 
that the untold value of the Nile mud 
comes in. Analysts tell us that the com- 
position of this mud is quite unique; there 
is nothing just like it anywhere so admir- 
ably adapted to renew and fertilise the soil 
every year. In former times the overflow 

of the river made the 

Nile valley one vast 

lake, but now scienti- 

fic treatment by com- 

petent engineers spe- 

cially appointed for 

this important  ser- 

vice has evolved a 

complete system of 
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canals and reservoirs at the 
proper levels, so that the 
water is distributed as it is 
required, and the very most 
is made of the precious fluid ; 
the crops being protected, as 
far as it is possible, against 
the two opposite evils of 
drought on the one hand and 


flood on the other. 
Steam power has 
been called in as 
an auxiliary for 
raising the water to higher levels 
than before, so that more and 
more land has been brought 
under cultivation. 

Fifteen days ago the Nile was 
at its highest for the year. The 
time of year for this, almost to a 
day, is well-known, and the exact 
rise of the water is eagerly 
scanned, as a foot or two more 
or less will make enormous 
difference. As we ride along we see every- 
where around us that they have got the 
water and are commencing to cultivate, and 
ere long crops of wheat and barley, maize 
and cotton, clover, sugar-cane, melons and 
vegetables of various kinds will be raised. 
Following the course of the river for 
some time after leaving the bridge, the road 
turns off abruptly to the westward, and 
makes straight for the Pyramids of Gizeh. 
We are ambling along a pleasant road 
shaded by an avenue of fine trees. We 
are still five miles from our destination, but 
the Pyramids begin to look very near and 
very attractive, the contrast between the 
shadow on the north side and the sunlight 
on the east and south being particularly 
effective. It is pleasant to get this peep 
into Oriental life and customs as we journey 
into the country. One of Lord Wolseley’s 

XXIV—27 


THE GREAT SPHINX 


Canadian boatmen, engaged for the Nile 
expedition, declared that it was like walking 
into the pictures in his mother’s family 
Bible. Camels stalking gravely along, laden 
with produce, in long procession, tied to- 
gether nose and tail, guided by men in 
turbans and long, loose, flowing blue 
garments ; veiled Arab women, some seated 
on camels with several children and much 
household stuff, some tripping merrily along 
without speaking, astride of asses, others 
travelling afoot, others by the roadside sell- 
ing sugar-cane, fruits, cakes, and other 
trifles; a flock of sheep, the tame, non- 
runaway Oriental kind of sheep, with a 
man in front acting as leader and another 
to bring them on behind; date-palms in 
clusters here and there. Here is a scene 
reminding one of the call of Elisha. Twelve 
ploughs are being drawn by twelve yoke of 
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oxen ; and we remark how readily it might 
occur to Elisha under similar circumstances, 
when Elijah passed by him and cast his 
mantle upon him, to take a yoke of oxen 
to make a farewell feast for the people; and 
how easily it might suggest itself if he was 
in haste, to take one of the rough home- 
made wooden ploughs ready to hand, as 
fuel to cook the feast. : 

“Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bour’s land-mark.” There was need for such 
language if it was in Palestine as it is here. 
There is not a hedge, nor a wall, nor a fence, 
to be seen dividing the fields; all that we 
can see in the way of boundary is a stone 
set in the ground here and there in the open 
plain. At distant intervals are the clusters 
of low, flat-roofed mud huts that form the 
villages of the fellaheen, and very poor and 
squalid they look. 

By this time we have arrived at the end 
of the long avenue of five miles through the 
irrigated country. which lies between the 
Pyramids and the river ; and what a contrast 
now meets us! We step at once, merely by 
reason of a rise of a few feet in the elevation 
of the ground, from the richest of the rich 
cultivation into the arid desert, without as 
much as a tree or a blade of grass; nothing 
but rocks, stones, and sand. Away and 
away, southward and westward from here, 
stretches the Libyan desert, and beyond that 
the great Sahara; for hundreds of miles. 
We leave teeming abundance, and without a 
moment’s interval we find ourselves where a 
thousand acres would not be sufficient to 
pasture a goose. Such are the striking 
phenomena of a rainless country with a Nile 
for the life of it. Such a contrast is seen 
everywhere throughout Egypt, between land 
that can be watered and land that lies too 
high for the water to reach. It is a con- 
trast that must be seen to be appreciated. 

I never previously half appreciated or 
understood the hardships the Israelites must 
have endured in the desert, and their dread 
and dislike of it; but after seeing what the 
desert is as compared with the fertile valley 
of the Nile, I think I understand it a little 
better. After enjoying so long the excep- 
tionally good water of the Nile to drink, 
they must have suffered greatly, sometimes 
from the bad quality of the water, and some- 
times from the scarcity of it in the desert. 
There are several references to this in. the 


narrative. Immediately after leaving the 
Red Sea they journeyed into the Wilderness 
of Shur, and there their sufferings commenced. 
“They went three days in the wilderness 
and found no. water ; and when they came 
to Marah they could not drink of the waters 
of Marah, for they were bitter.” At Rephi- 
dim, where they encamped, the people, 
desperate with thirst, “ did chide with Moses, 
and said, Give us water that we may drink. 
.... And the people thirsted there for 
water, and murmured against Moses, and said, 
Wherefore is this that thou hast brought us 
up out of Egypt to kill us and our children 
and our cattle with thirst?” And again at 
Meribah, where “ there was no water for the 
congregation, and they gathered themselves 
together against Moses and against Aaron, 
and the people chode with Moses and spake 
saying, Would God that we had died when 
our brethren died before the Lord. And 
why have ye brought up the congregation of 
the Lord into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there. And wherefore 
have ye made us to come up out of Egypt to 
bring us in unto this evil place? It is no 
place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of 
pomegranates, neither is there any water to 
drink.” 

As we read of Elim, where there were 
“twelve wells of water, and three score and 
ten palm trees,” we can almost fancy we hear 
the plashing of the water as it is being 
eagerly drawn from the wells, and that we 
feel the coolness and delight of vegetation, 
and the relief of its greenness to the eye after 
the heat and glare of the desert, and we can 
imagine we sit under the shade and taste the 
sweetness of the date-palms ; “and they en- 
camped there by the waters.” Weare now 
within five or six hundred yards of the first 
pyramid. 

A gentle ascent of the low desert plateau 
brings us to the great pyramid of Cheops; a 
little to the south-west of this is the second, 
the Pyramid of Cephren, the brother and 
successor of Cheops; the third is that of 
Mycerinus. These are the three principal 
pyramids. With what feelings of awe does 
one approach and gaze upon these gigantic 
monuments of an age solong departed! In 
addition to these, and close by, are several 
other remarkable relics of antiquity. There 
are the famous Sphinx and many ancient 
temples and tombs, to say nothing of some 
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half-a-dozen smaller pyramids, mere mounds 
by the side of the larger ones, but large 
enough to merit notice if not so greatly over- 
‘topped. 

A turn in the road brings us past the fine 
modern hotel that has been built here, and 
shortly after we stand in front of the first 
and greatest of the pyramids, the one that is 
usually ascended. Weare introduced to the 
Sheikh who presides over the guides; four 
of his Bedouins are told off to attend upon 
us for the usual fee, and we address ourselves 
to the task of ascending. As regards the 








IN LONG PROCESSION 


across the Nile on the other side of Cairo, 
upwards of ten miles away, so that it must 
all have crossed the river. If we can imagine 
all this building material moving along in a 
continuous procession of heavily laden carts, 
one cart passing for every minute of each 
day, from sunrise to sunset, it would require 
211 days to conclude the procession. 
Herodotus says 100,000 men were employed 
on this pyramid for thirty years, and accord- 
ing to the best reckoning, it is 5600 years 
old. 

Although the pyramid appears to present 
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size of this wonderful pile, it does not, per- 
haps, convey much information to say that 
the great pyramid of Cheops is 483 feet 
high; but the meaning may come more 
within the reader’s ken if I say that it would 
require St. Paul’s in London to have the 
additional height of twenty-five men standing 
on each other’s heads on the top of it in 
order to equal the pyramid in height. The 
base covers an area of thirteen acres of 
ground, and to walk round it is considerably 
over half a mile. The stone was brought 
from the Mokattam Hills, which we can see 


a smooth surface 
when seen at a 
distance of eight or ten 
miles, when seen closely 
it is quite rugged. The 
face of it is built of huge 
blocks, many of them 
upwards of three feet 
high, all placed with a 
perpendicular frontage 
and level to stand 
upon in climbing, thus 
making a series of huge steps. The slope is 
accomplished by setting each course further 
back as the building rises. In such a climate, 
and ascending by such steps, some assistance 
is not unacceptable. Two of the Bedouins 
go first and take hold of the traveller’s two 
hands and pull, a third attends in the rear to 
render assistance when necessary by pushing, 
whilst the fourth man carries drinking-water 
and makes himself generally useful. As we 
ascend at a corner of the pyramid the 
traveller has an excellent opportunity of 
observing how well and truly it is built, how 
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accurate are the joining and setting of the 
blocks of stone, how exquisitely true are all 
the lines (barring some slight irregularity 
near the bottom, where some of the blocks 
have been removed), and how correctly 
graduated is the angle of the slope. 

As we pause in the ascent, now and then, 
to rest for a few minutes, I find my Bedouin 
guides very communicative; and they talk 
English quite well enough to be understood. 
Hadjee Mahomet Hakeem, the leader, is, I 
find, a man of substance, has a house and 
land over in the Bedouin village hard by, 
and possesses two wives and three camels 
(all in the same breath). He impresses 
upon me, in the true Oriental way, by 
parable, how desirable it is for a gentleman 
to be liberal of backsheesh, because the 
Sheikh, whom he compares to the great greedy 
camel, eats up nearly the whole of the 
regulation amount of the fee, and leaves but 
very little of it, so he says, for the poor 
patient asses, my four guides. After leisurely 
climbing, with several restings on the way, 
we arrive at length upon the summit, where 
we sit down and enjoy the prospect. Im- 
mediately below is the sombre plateau of 
sandy desert, with its pyramids and tombs, 
and beyond these ancient monuments the 
desert stretches in unbroken monotony of 
barrenness. Southward, at a distance of 
some miles, the pyramids of Sakkara are 
distinctly visible. To the eastward stretches 
the cultivated land, intersected with canals, 
and already bright-green with vegetation ; 
clumps of stately date-palms wave their fan- 
like leaves, and here and there are villages 
perched on little hills that rise above the 
level of the plain. Beyond that the gleaming 
of the Nile’s broad stream stretches across 
the picture from right to left, and further off 
is Cairo, with the citadel on the hill behind, 
crowned with the minarets of the mosque of 
Mahomet Ali, and the Mokattam Hills for a 
background. 

Having finished the outside of the pyra- 
mid, we enter at some distance from the 
base, and, by the light of candles, we proceed 
along a narrow passage for about one hundred 
yards, until we come to the Queen’s chamber, 
in the very heart of the huge structure ; then 
along more passages until we reach the 
King’s chamber, directly over the other. 
This is a good-sized room entirely lined with 
granite blocks, most exactly and symmetri- 


cally built, and roofed with enormous slabs 
placed entirely across the width’ of the 
chamber, which is 17 feet. It contains 
nothing now but an empty sarcophagus 
which formerly contained the remains of 
King Cheops. 

We gladly escape from the stifling heat of 
the interior, and emerge again into the clear 
fresh air of the desert. An Arab boy, who 
watched us in, has his eye upon us when we 
come out. Long experience has taught him 
that climbing pyramids and diving into them 
is exhausting and thirsty work, after which 
there is ordinarily a brisk demand for coffee, 
so that when we appear he is ready with 
unlimited store of it, made hot and strong, 
and without milk, and served in tiny cups, as 
it always is in Egypt. 

The Sphinx, owing to its peculiar appear- 
ance, has so often been depicted that 
everybody is familiar with it, though they 
may never have seen it. It is so near the 
Great Pyramid that you can ride there on a 
camel in a few minutes. It is 66 feet high, 
and has the head of a man with the body of 
a recumbent lion. The face is said to have 
been formerly “very pleasing and of a 
graceful and beautiful type,” but it is now 
much mutilated. It is cut out of a spur of 
rock. The date of the Sphinx is considered 
to be about the same as the earliest of the 
pyramids, so that it will now be upwards of 
5000 years old. The ancient Egyptians 
seem to have ascribed to the Sphinx the 
power to prevent the sand of the desert 
from overwhelming the fields, but it cer- 
tainly did not prevent the sand from almost 
covering itself, and from hiding altogether 
the temple a few feet from its base. 

This ancient granite temple is an object well 
worthy of attention. It is a large building con- 
structed of granite and alabaster, and placed 
below the present level of the ground. It is 
possible, however, that the level of the ground 
may now be much higher than it was. It 
seems to have been in connection with the 
Sphinx, and of the same date. It was 
discovered and excavated in 1853. Up to 
that date it was unknown in modern times, 
being completely buried for many centuries 
under the shifting desert sand. The building 
is a fine example of the simple and majestic 
architecture of that remote period, when the 
art of working the hardest kinds of stone 
had already attained perfection. It is of 
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first-rate workmanship for any builder, ancient 
or modern. All that was perishable has, of 
course, gone long ago, but the walls are 
exquisitely straight, the lines and angles are 
all quite true, the joinings of the stones 
perfect. The monolith pillars still stand 
as erect and as firm as the day they were 
finished, without flaw or deviation ; and so 
do the enormous blocks that lie in position 
across the tops of these pillars to connect 
them. All are hewn granite and alabaster, 
fair and square, straight and regular. Orna- 
ment has no place here; not a scroll, a 
figure, or a curve is to be seen. This temple 
needs no decoration. It is a veritable temple 
of truth now, whatever it once was; it has 
long ceased to harbour anything of error. 
There is truth in every line of it, and it 
looks as if it might have been rescued from 
the sand to be an object lesson to a thought- 


less and superficial generation on the dignity 
of truth, the surpassing beauty of simplicity, 
and the worthiness of work—honest work, 
strong, accurate, painstaking work, work that 
will last fifty centuries, and be none the 
worse. 

One could hardly pass such a day as this 
has been, and see these marvellous works of 
a remote antiquity, and not feel the mind 
strangely moved. ‘These magnificent monu- 
ments are an eloquent plea for the solid and 
the durable. All honest work is honour- 
able, and the sphere is not a matter of our 
own choice, but of God’s direction. Let a 
man be assured that it is the work to which 
the providence of God calls him, and let him 
put into it, whatever it is, his whole heart, 
soul, and strength. Then is there no fear 
of its sinking into final oblivion, for the true 
and the good can never die. 
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DR. DONALD MACLEOD AT HOME 


R. DONALD MACLEOD, Moder- 
ator-Elect of the Church of 

Scotland, has a many-sided_per- 

sonality. He is not onlya minis- 

ter, but a leader of the Church and an 
organiser of her Home Missions as well as a 
man of letters and an editor. His ancestors 
endowed him with physical stamina and a 
singularly happy disposition. He is a broad 
thinker, an earnest worker, an ardent lover 
of Scottish people, of Scottish scenery, 
Scottish art, and Scottish literature. To be 
“At Home” with Dr. Macleod is to share 
traditional Highland hospitality, enlivened 
by the host’s sunny memories of travel, his 
kindly criticisms of men and manners, and 





his quaint anecdotes. His home adjoins his 
church, and it is somewhat remarkable that 
he should thus have been led to take up his 
abode in the West End terrace of Glasgow, 
where Dr. Norman Macleod dwelt during 
a great part of his ministry in the Barony. 
The house stands high and commands a 
wide prospect from its upper windows over 
the valley of the Clyde to the Cathkin Hills, 
Neilston Pad, and the Braes o’ Gleniffer. 
The interior is enriched with family memo- 
rials and art treasures. In the entrance hall 
is a large, old-fashioned book case bequeathed ¥%* 
to the doctor by his father, whose bust 
stands on a pedestalalongside. A portrait in 
oils of the same clergyman hangs in the 
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dining- room, 
and his hand- 
some face and 
that of his beau- 
tiful wife, who 
passed away a 
few years ago at 
the venerable 
age of ninety- 
four, look down 
from the wall of 
the drawing- 
room. In this 
apartment there 
is a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, 
which is of 
special interest, 
for it bears her 
autograph, and 


by her Majesty 
to Dr. Macleod, 
who officiates 
annually as one 
of the royal 
chaplains. On 
the landing at 
the drawing- 
room door is a 
bust of Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod. 
The study, 
which was the scene of my after-dinner talk 
with Dr. Macleod, is the snuggest of literary 
workshops. A substantial writing-desk stands 
in the centre, covered with manuscripts, 
proofs, and books of reference which over- 
flow to an adjoining table; while on the 
shelves that well-nigh hide the walls of the 
apartment are the greater number of several 
thousand volumes that form the doctor’s 
library. Cigars lit, the doctor enters upon 
the reminiscences of a life rich in varied 
incident. 

Dr. Macleod’s birthplace was the Manse 
of Campsie, near the Clachan, situated at 
the entrance to a picturesque glen that 
cleaves the southern face of the Campsie 
Fells. The old manse remains, but the 
ancient little church where the doctor’s 
father preached during most of his ten 
years’ ministry in the parish is now a ruin. 
In the midst of a crowded graveyard round 
the new parish church, about a mile away, 
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DR. MACLEOD’S MOTHER 


an Iona cross 
marks the burial 
ground of the 
Macleods. 

“In these 
days,” said Dr. 
Macleod, “one 
can scarcely 
realise the Sab- 
bath scenes 
which an old 
lady in my con- 
gregation §recol- 
lects having wit- 
nessed at Camp- 
sie, when a ‘bon- 
net laird ’—the 
name given to 
the small rural 
proprietors be- 
cause they wore 
the well-known 
broad, round, 
flat, blue bonnet 
with a red tuft 
—might have 
been seen riding 
down the steep 
Craw Road from 
the hills with his 
good wife 
seated on the 
crupbehindhim. 
I went the other day to the manse where I 
was born, and when I saw the limited accom- 
modation, the small rooms, and the primitive 
style of what was the old interior, and thought 
of my father and mother living there with 
eleven children, and of the continual visits 
of guests, for people often came from the 
Highlands and stayed with us for a month 
or even for two months, how my father and 
mother managed to do it on the small stipend 
of a country parish minister is more than I 
can comprehend.” 

Besides attending to his pastoral duties, 
the minister of Campsie found time to devote 
to literature. Dr. Macleod points toa num- 
ber of volumes testifying to his father’s 
industry, works whose value has been recog- 
nised by all Celtic scholars. He wrote the 
greater part of a Gaelic dictionary, edited 
the Teachdaire Gaelltachd and the Cuartair 
nom Gleaun, monthly magazines popular in 
their day, and he translated a_ metrical 
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version of the Psalms into Irish Gaelic. 
Opinions differ as to which of the three 
generations of the Macleod family has 
produced the greatest preacher. In con- 
versing with the late Dr. Norman Macleod 
(Dr. Donald’s brother), an aged native of 
Iona thus pithily expressed his preference : 
*‘T have heard you preach, and I have heard 
your father preach; but I have heard your 
grandfather, preaching on a rock, shake out 
more eloquence from his sleeve than you 
and your father together.” The education 
scheme of the Church of Scotland in the 
Highlands was very much the creation of the 
minister of Campsie, and in recognition of 
his services he was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1836. 

“ Towards the end of the preceding year,” 
said Dr. Macleod, “my father came to 
Glasgow to be minister of the queer old- 
fashioned Gaelic kirk that stood at the corner 


as Moderator, replied for ‘The Church of 
Scotland,’ and made a speech that Peel 
never forgot. Ever afterwards when my 
father went to London he had to visit Peel, 
who frequently invited gentlemen to meet 
him at dinner. My brother Norman made 
his first speech at the banquet, acknowledg- 
ing the toast of the students of Glasgow 
University. It was short but telling. Nor- 
man was then in his last year at college, 
and twelve months afterwards he was pre- 
sented to the parish of Loudoun. I, a boy 
here in Glasgow, got into a dwining state. 
Sir John Burns’s uncle, who was a great 
consulting physician in those days, saw me. 
‘What do you think is the matter with you, 
my boy?’ he asked. ‘ Nothing but dirty 
Glasgow,’ was my reply. ‘That’s just it,’ 
said the venerable man, and he ordered me 
to the country. I went to live with Norman 
in his manse at Loudoun. He was then in 
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the present system of education, preferring 
the thorough grounding of the old parochial 
schools in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
which he got from Mr. Campbell and his 
son in the Ayrshire village. Poetry, romance 
and history inspired the boy, while he 
gathered health by moorland rambles or 
dancing attendance on the minister’s man 
as he ploughed the glebe. In the manse 
was the bedroom where Robert Burns, on 
the eve of his projected emigration to the 
West Indies, composed the beautiful poem, 


«© thou dread Power who reign’st above !” 
Memories of Burns were all around, and his 


songs were familiar at every fireside. The 
praise of “ Loudoun’s bonnie woods and 
braes ” had been sung by Tannahill, and the 
home of Allan Ramsay’s “ Lass o’ Patie’s 
Mill” was near the village. Loudoun Hill, 
where Wallace and Bruce defeated southern 
invaders, and Drumclog, the scene of the 
Covenanters’ solitary triumph over the 
dragoons of Claverhouse, were only a few 
miles distant. In 1844 Dr. Norman 
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Macleod was translated to Dalkeith, and 
there his brother completed his scholastic 
training under Mr. Drummond, whom the 
minister described as another Arnold. The 
present Under-Secretary for Scotland, Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrieff, was also one of his 
scholars. In due time young Macleod re- 
turned to Glasgow and wore the red gown of 
the ancient college in High Street. 

“There my teachers,” said Dr. Macleod, 
‘“‘were Lord Kelvin, now the only survivor, 
the elder Ramsay, uncle of the present 
Professor of Humanity, Professor Lushington 
and ‘Logic Bob’ Buchanan, a_ great 
stimulator of thought. Among my fellow 
students I remember Professor Flint and 
Professor Taylor, now of Edinburgh, Professor 
McGill of St. Andrews, Adolph Saphir, 
Fleming Stevenson, Dr. Cameron Lees, 
Professor Lewis Campbell, Dr. Marshall 
Lang, Dr. Elder Cumming, and Colonel 
Lockhart, the author of ‘Fair to See,’ 
who was afterwards a contributor to Good 
Words. ‘ A.K.H.B.’ was leaving the college 
when I entered it, and Edward Caird, the 
Master of Balliol, was an undergraduate 
when I had entered theology. What a great 


occasion was our rectorial election! Pro- 
fessor Jack and I were secretaries of the 
Conservatives, and the late Professor John 
Nichol was the leading man on the opposite 
side. With us it was pretty much a matter 
of fun, but the contest acted differently on 
his excitable nature. It was a matter of life 
and death to him. Nichol was the young 
genius of the college courts. I shall never 
forget the day when he made his début as 
an orator. It was in the Greek class-room, 
which was crammed to the door. The 
young man who occupied the chair, speak- 
ing with a strong Glasgew accent, said: 
‘Mr. Nichol will now address the meeting.’ 
Then dear John Nichol rose, threw back 
his head, ran his hand through his hair, and 
was just opening his mouth to speak when 
the silence was broken by a youth exclaim- 
ing, ‘Ex nihilo, nihil fit’ It simply crushed 
Nichol for a time. When I was a student I 
met Thackeray at dinner in a friend’s house. 
He had come down here to lecture, on The 
Four Georges, I believe, and I was intensely 
interested in his conversation. Among other 
funny things he told this story: Carlyle 
and he were sitting in the open air, some- 
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where in the Midlands, I think. Carlyle was 
haranguing on some philosophical subject, 
when a pheasant began ‘scraichin’ near 
them. ‘ What an extraordinary noise that 
pheasant is making!’ remarked Thackeray. 
‘Oh,’ said Carlyle, ‘something’s troub- 
ling its stomach, something’s troubling its 
stomach, and it’s taking that method of 
uttering itself to the universe.’ Character- 
istically he thus lifted the incident into the 
eternities. ‘Thackeray and Norman had a 
common recollection of their visit to Weimar. 
Thackeray had been there the year after my 
brother, and both of them had fallen in 
love with the beautiful Melanie, with 
whom everybody in Wei:nar was in love. 
When Thackeray came to lecture in Glas- 
gow, Norman and he were chatting in 
the ante-room about these happy days in 
Weimar, and as Thackeray was stepping 
on to the platform he turned to my 
brother and said, ‘I love her yet.’” 

After taking his B.A. degree at Glasgow 
University, Dr. Macleod travelled for two 
years, visiting the leading Continental cities 





and fostering the love of painting and 
sculpture and music, to which his mind 
was naturally bent. In Italy he made the 
acquaintance of many famous artists, and 
at Rome had the privilege of membership 
of the Art Club. Crossing the Mediter- 
ranean, he ascended the Nile to the 
second cataract, crossed the great desert 
on a camel’s back, climbed Mount Sinai, 
explored the rock temples of Petra, and 
then journeyed home through Palestine, 
Constantinople, and Greece. After acting 
as assistant for nearly a year in the Barony 
with his brother, he was presented to the 
parish of Lauder, with its quaint little royal 
burgh. 

“There ‘are delightful pastoral lands 
among the Lammermoors,” said Dr. Mac- 
leod, “‘and there are no more intelligent 
or loveable people than the shepherds, but 
the condition of the agricultural population 
in those days was, in some _ respects, 
wretched. Their houses often consisted 


of not more than ‘a but and a ben’; 
Yet 


often they had only one apartment. 
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each ‘hind,’ or plough- 
man, had to lodge a 
‘bondager,’ or female 
fieldworker. I went 
to the farm towns 
two or three nights 
weekly, and gathering 
the ‘hinds’ and their 
families and the farm 
workers into a house, 
lectured on a particu- 
lar subject, on which 
I catechised them the 
following week. They 
were all anxious to 
learn. I also circu- 
lated books. Sermons, 
however clever they 
may be, are useless 
to a large proportion 
of these field workers, 
unless you build them 
up by such instruction 
as used to be done 
by catechetical teach- 
ing. Class teaching 
has a wonderful in- 
fluence.” 

Lauder Manse will 
always be linked with 
the memory of Dr. 
Norman Macleod, for it was there, during 
a two days’ snowstorm, he wrote the touch- 
ing story of “ Wee Davie.” On the follow- 
ing day he read it to his brother, and was 
so overcome by the pathos of it that he 
could not get through several passages with- 
out tears. After four years’ work in this 
rural district Dr. Macleod was translated to 
St. Michael’s, Linlithgow, cne of the few re- 
maining specimens of the ancient Scottish 
parish church, as fine, now that it has been 
opened up, as even St. Giles’ or Dunblane. 

“On one of my first days in Linlithgow,” 
said Dr. Macleod, “I was walking with 
the old provost, when he remarked, ‘ Now, 
minister, your lines are fallen in pleasant 
places. You have come to a beautiful 
parish ; you have a good manse, a magni- 
ficent church, and a congregation that don’t 
care twopence what you preach.’ I found 
it very different. But education had been 
greatly neglected. Many of the men and 
women could neither read nor write, and 
there were ‘closes’ where there was as much 
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dirt and poverty as 
in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh or the 
High Street of Glas- 
gow. The staple trade 
was shoemaking, and 
the men had been in 
the habit of working 
till early on the Sun- 
day morning. Then 
they either slept all 
Sunday, or wandered 
in the fields. They 
did not get their work 
from the masters until 
the Tuesday, and the 
Monday was spent in 
idleness or drinking. 
Whenever the child- 
ren reached the age of 
ten or eleven they 
were put to ‘the 
bench’ to close boots, 
and if they came to 
our night school they 
fellasleep. So I called 
a meeting of all the 
journeymen and ap- 
prentices, and _ they 
agreed to begin work 
on the Mondays, and 
to take a half-holiday on the Saturdays. A 
cricket club was formed, and there were games 
instituted on the Saturday afternoons, boat 
races on the loch, and a band playing on the 
green beside the old palace. I started a school 
on the Sunday morning at which the ap- 
prentice boys and girls were taught reading, 
writing, and counting. It caused a little 
talk, but the effect was admirable, for lads 
that had been in the habit of spending 
Sunday doing nothing came of their own 
accord to church.” 

Dr. Macleod, who paid a high com- 
pliment to the devotion and capability 
of Mr. Shepherd, his assistant in Linlith- 
gow, was too modest to mention that, on 
a night when the inhabitants were panic- 
stricken by a visitation of cholera, he 
entered one of the foulest closes in the town 
and prayed with the sufferers, two of whom 
were dead by daybreak. In 1869 Dr. 
Macleod was ordained to Park Church, 
Glasgow, succeeding Professor Charteris, 
now of Edinburgh, whose predecessor was 
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the eloquent Dr. John Caird, first minister 
of the parish and the present learned Prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University. 

“‘ Has the form of service in Park Church 
changed much in your time ?” I asked. 

“Yes. When I came there was an organ, 
but it had been introduced with the greatest 
timidity and, having been voiced very low, 
the notes sounded as if muffled in wool. 
There were no voluntaries, few hymns, and 
only a small book of chants and some poor 
anthems. Gradually there has been a change, 
until now we have as fine a service as in any 
Presbyterian church. At first the chancel 
was shut off with a stone screen, on the top 
of which was the organ hiding the chancel 
window. The choir sat there above the 
pulpit, which had an enormous canopy. 
That pulpit was moved so much about, on 
account of the accoustics, that the novel 
suggestion was made, and actually adopted, 
that it should be placed 
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jinks’ of a number of our young ministers. 
I regret very much that some of these clergy- 
men are introducing the mere mannerisms 
of Anglicanism, which only offend the people, 
and none more so than the most educated. 
There is nothing beautiful that you may not 
adopt if it is becoming; but I do not like 
any mere imitation of things Anglican which 
frequently do not harmonise with our form 
of service. I like a good, manly, healthy 
Scotch development.” 

The congregation of Park Church are 
generous givers. During the quarter of a 
century in which Dr. Macleod has been 
their minister they have raised over £116,000, 
of which about £78,000 has been expended 
upon charitable and missionary objects. Dr. 
Macleod takes a keen personal interest in his 
humbler fellow citizens, and his speeches on 
social questions delivered in the General 
Assembly were published at the request of 





upon wheels running on ee TREN Stes 
iron rails! A lady having 
offered a stained window 
for the chancel in memory 
of her husband, the screen 
wasremoved. Itwasthe | . 
first of the splendid series 
of windows now in the 
church. A_ gentleman, 
since deceased, gave a 
cheque for £1000 for a 
new organ, and a Willis’ 
was bought for £2000, 
the balance being made 
up out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the old 
instrument.” 

In Park Church the 
minister reads prayers of 
confession, thanksgiving, 
and intercession, and, at 
the end of the sermon, 
offers up an extempore 
prayer. The congregation 
join in the Lord’s Prayer. 
I asked Dr. Macleod if 
he thought that the 
Church of Scotland was 
drifting towards Episco- 
palianism. 

No,” he replied; ‘and 
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that body. These utterances have led to 
important movements, such as the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Assembly to 
inquire into the religious condition of the 
people, and also, in Glasgow, to the Commis- 
sion which took evidence with regard to the 
whole state of the people in that city. This 
evidence was subsequently published, and 
forms a valuable record. Dr. Macleod is 
one of the vice-presidents of the Glasgow 
Social Union, and took an active part in the 
formation of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the People, which, for many 
reasons, has not accomplished as much as 
had been hoped for. 

Speaking of the evils of drunkenness, Dr. 
Macleod said : 

“Tam a strong advocate of the Scandi- 
mavian system. My belief is that prohibi- 
tion, if strictly carried out, would drive the 
evil inwards, causing drinking in families, 
shebeening, and hypocrisy, and would fail 
to produce the good results anticipated. It 
is said that there are rural parishes where 
there are no public-houses. That is no 
argument, because these parishes are not 
circumstanced as we are in cities; be- 
sides, the people are generally within hail 
of a market-town where they can get drink. 
Those who know country-life are also aware 
that ‘ cadgers’’ carts are suspected of carry- 
ing liquor for sale. No doubt the Gothen- 
burg system is not perfect, but if it were 
properly administered, avoiding the points 
on which it has failed in Gothenburg, I think 
it would lead to a proper control of the drink 
traffic. In this city over-licensing is a great 
evil.” 

“What should be the attitude of the 
Church towards politics ?” 

“My feeling is that while the Church 
should not meddle with politics, the clergy, 
as individual citizens, should have their 
opinions matured on such questions as 
that of the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
I do not like a political clergy, but every 
man who cares for the good of his 
country must be interested in anything 
that affects the social welfare of the 
people.” 

From social questions our conversation 
drifted to art and literature. 

“T think that this Glasgow school,” 
responded the doctor to a question on the 
subject, “has got great promise, but I am 


sometimes tempted to think that the free use 
of colour is, for many of them at least, an 
excellent refuge from strict drawing. There 
are many exceptions, like Guthrie, and 
Walton and Lavery, but the strength of 
the Glasgow school does not, as a rule, 
consist in draughtmanship. However, as 
I remarked the other day to one of the 
best of these artists, it is not for clergymen 
to find fault with the more extravagant 
of the impressionists, for no men keep 
the commandment with greater strictness, 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any like- 
ness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth.’” 

“What is your opinion of the Scottish 
writers of the present day?” 

“They are splendid, and quite distinct 
in their characteristics. Barrie started with 
his ‘ Thrums,’ a work of genius. Then in 
Crockett’s ‘Raiders’ there is a touch of 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Crockett’s romance has nothing of 
‘Thrums’ in it beyond good Scotch. In 
my opinion his ‘Men of the Moss-Hags,’ 
at present running in Good Words, is the 
best he has written, and it is the story on 
which he says he has bestowed most labour. 
It has been said that Mr. Crockett is 
writing too much, but a great deal of what 
he has been publishing rapidly in recent 
years was written some time ago and the 
author is as fresh as ever. Perhaps in 
some respects the ‘Bonnie Brier Bush’ 
is nearer Barrie. Ian Maclaren has a 
pathetic touch that moves one to the very 
depth. He has not shown Barrie’s humour, 
but he has pathos, and nothing finer 
has been written than some of his 
Drumtochty sketches since ‘Rab and his 
Friends.’ ” 

“Do .you think that these works will 
endure ?” 

“This is an episode in fiction. I think 
that if a series of sketches like these be 
continued long people will get tired of 
them, unless they are worked into a big 
romance like ‘ The Raiders.’” 

After his brother’s death in 1872, the 
publishers of Good Words offered Dr. 
Macleod the vacant editorship. “I took 
it,” to use his own words, “with many 
misgivings. During the time I have been 
an editor I have seen considerable changes 
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in the taste of the public. The love of 
informing reading has given way a great 
deal to reading of the Chifs and Scraps 
and Pick-me-up kind of literature. I don’t 
think there is the same interest taken 
in religious teaching; the mere fact that 
a magazine contains religious teaching does 
not commend it, as it used to do. But 
I think the tide is changing; people are 
becoming tired of the shoddy stuff that 
they get in so many of the cheap periodi- 
cals.” 

“What has been your aim 
Words ?” 

“ Our aim from the very first has been to 
give the best literature at a cheap rate ; not 
necessarily direct religious teaching, but 
such literature as every religious man can 
read with sympathy. The fiction, the 
science, and the other articles in Good 
Words are in perfect harmony with the 
every-day life of Christian people. One 
characteristic which we avoid is that of 
being what is called ‘ goody-goody.’ We 
wish to present a manly, instructive litera- 
ture of the best type; imaginative and 
humorous, but all in harmony with the 
convictions of good men. ‘There is scarcely 
a novelist, writing within certain lines, who 
has not contributed to Good Words: 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Kingsley, 
William Black, Richard Blackmore, Walter 
Besant, Mrs. Oliphant, Edna Lyall, J. M. 
Barrie and many others.” 

“The change in the style of cover seems 
to have caused some discussion.” 

“Yes; I have received a great many 
letters on the subject. There is no one 
more conservative than I am, but, at the 
same time, I have thorough dependence on 
the sound judgment of the publishers and, 
-while at first I felt rather averse to the 
change from the old cover to the brand 
new one, the more I see of it the more I 
I see that the notices 
by newspapers are all in favour of the 
-change, as brightening the appearance of 
the magazine and putting it more alongside 
modern literature. My duty, however, is 
not with the cover of Good Words but 
with the contents, and, as regards these, ‘I 
stand on the heid o’ my fush,’ as the fish- 
women say.” 

“Do you read everything that appears 
iin Good Words before it is put in type?” 


in Good 
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“ Certainly ; many of the stories twice 
over. And what is published does not 
represent a third of what I have to read. 
My greatest difficulty is not with a manu- 
script that is thoroughly good or bad, but it 
is to form a judgment on one I am not 
quite sure of and which I have therefore to 
read twice. If anyone wishes to be cured 
of novel reading let them be compelled, as 
I have been, to read 1500 pages of a story 
written in a lady’s fine Italian hand. Of 
course I do not require to read stories, 
such as ‘Men of the Moss-Hags’ and 
‘ Heart of Oak,’ that have been arranged 
for beforehand.” 

“‘T suppose that many of the contributions 
are typewritten now ?” 

“Qh, yes. Nearly all the stories and a 
great many of the articles. I wish they all 
were, for it is, of course, much easier to 
read typewritten ‘copy’ than most people’s 
MS.” Ne 

Dr. Macleod is not now so early a riser 
as he was some years ago, but he is a busy 
man from breakfast time onward. Every 
weck he has three distinct classes of duty : 
preparation for the pulpit, the work of the 
Home Mission Committee, of which he is 
convener, and his editorial duties. The 
pastoral care of a large and populous parish 
claims much of his time, and he is frequently 
called upon to speak at public meetings. 
Nor has his pen been idle—he is too con- 
servative to use a _ typewriter. He has 
contributed many articles to his own 
magazine and, besides writing the admirable 
memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod, he is the 
author of a volume of social sermons 
entitled “Christ and Society,” which has 
been praised by reviewers, and of a “ Sun- 
day Home Service.” A few years ago he 
edited an edition of the Bible in three 
volumes, beautiful specimens of typography, 
containing over 600 splendid engravings of 
actual Biblical scenery. Many scholars in 
England and Scotland contributed valuable 
introductions to the various books. In 
summer Dr. Macleod spends many days 
in his charming house at Shandon beside 
the Gareloch, on whose placid waters he 
enjoys his favourite recreation of boating. 
As an editor this is his busiest time, for it 
is then that arrangements are made for the 
contributions that are to appear in Good 
Words during the following year. But in 
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this rustic retreat, with a miniature library 
at his side, the doctor is able to carry on his 
literary labours while he is invigorated by 
the fresh breezes from mountain, moor, and 
loch. In Glasgow his only physical exercise 
is the walking entailed by his ministerial 
and public duties. Dr. Macleod’s reading is 





mainly what may be termed professional ; 
he keeps himself abreast of current thought 
through the medium of the leading maga- 
zines and reviews. Yet, even among his 
multifarious duties, the doctor spares time 
to dip into novels. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
** Marcella” lay on his smoking-table. 


** Peered up the chimney" 


“ONLY A LASSIE” 


A TALE OF THE “ FORTY-FIVE” 


By LUCY HARDY 


UST one hundred and fifty years ago, 
in the spring of the year 1745, a girl 
of some seventeen summers was stand- 
ing in the porch of an old-fashioned 

farm-house in Nairnshire ; her fingers busied 


with knitting work, but her eyes search-- 
ing the flat moorland country which sur- 
rounded her abode, and which looked par- 
ticularly dreary under the influence of the 
cutting east wind which is so often the 
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**To join Prince Charles’ standard” 


accompaniment of an ungenial springtide 
in Scotland. 

No one would have called Marjorie Glen- 
dining pretty. Her slight figure and pale 
cheeks added to a retiring half shrinking 
manner almost justified the semi-pitying 
manner in which her grandmother was wont 
to allude to her; and yet, to a close 
observer, there was something attractive in 
the girl’s face, with its candid eyes and 
sweet tempered mouth; something which 
told of qualities that might outlast and 
outvie the more showy endowment of mere 
personal comeliness. 

XXIV—28 


Allan and Marjorie Glendining were the 
last survivors of an old Scotch family of 
strong Jacobite proclivities; whose members 
had done and suffered “in the Fifteen ” 
fine and confiscation, completing the ruin 
agance of 
previous generations had commenced. The 
early life of both brother and sister had 
been passed in France, where their father, 
Sir Patrick Glendining, had found refuge 
after the collapse of Mar’s disastrous enter- 
prise; and where twenty years before the 
date when our story commences, Sir Patrick 
had wedded another exile, a fellow country- 
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woman, a sweet young Scotch lassie who 
quitted him three years after their marriage, 
dying a few days after Marjorie was born. 
For some ten years Sir Patrick survived 
his wife as a weary and heart-broken man ; 
then he was laid beside her in alien soil, 
and Marjorie consigned to the care of his 
aged mother in Scotland; while Allan was 
sent to complete his education at a French 
military college. 

Old Lady Glendining resided upon the 
small remaining property, which, being her 
own, had escaped the general wreck of the 
family fortunes. As in many another 
Scotch household of the day the family 
purse did not match the family pedigree ; 
and the slender domestic resources were 
fully strained to enable Allan to maintain a 
creditable appearance abroad ; “ for the lad 
is the head of the family, and Marjorie only 
a lassie,” as Lady Glendining would remark, 
when some special sacrifice was needed by 
the household at home to enable her to 
provide lace for Allan’s new suits, or money 
for his privy purse. Marjorie always ac- 
quiesced cheerfully and dutifully—she was 
not accustomed to value herself very highly ; 
throughout her short life no one had ever 
reckoned her as a personage of much con- 
sequence. Her very birth itself had cost 
her father an idolised wife; and Sir Patrick 
could not forget this fact. Moreover, 
Marjorie’s sex made her a burthen to her 
parent. Allan was easily disposed of at the 
military college, but a baby girl was a trouble- 
some and unwelcome charge to a widower 
with small and uncertain means; and Mar- 
jorie’s early life was passed in being shifted 
about from one friend to another (Sir Patrick 
could not burthen himself with an infant 
and its nurse), never particularly wanted any- 
where, never any one’s “special darling.” 
Even the last seven years which the girl had 
spent under her grandmother’s roof had 
scarcely been brighter ones. Lady Glen- 
dining was carelessly kind to her grand- 
daughter, but made no secret of her deep 
regret that Marjorie was not a boy, and 
therefore likely to retrieve the family 
fortunes ; instead of being unluckily born a 
“mere lassie,” and not even so beautiful 
or attractive a one as to be expected to 
make an advantageous marriage. 

Meekly enough did Marjorie accept her 
subordinate position; probably the more 





readily because she had always cherished 
a profound attachment to her handsome, 
gay brother, one year her senior, an attach- 
ment returned with careless kindness by 
the boy. Allan’s occasional visits to his 
home made the brightest part of Marjorie’s 
dull existence ; and she shrank from neither 
toil nor sacrifice for his sake. As Allan 
grew older his needs and requests for money 
became more frequent; and the loving 
sister willingly consented to the many re- 
trenchments which were needed to supply 
these “ remittances for France.” In point 
of fact, for all their good social rank, many 
a farmer’s wife and daughter fared better 
than the “auld leddy” and her grand- 
daughter ; while few of the local farmers’ 
daughters of Marjorie’s age worked as hard 
or wore garments as shabby. Yet what 
mattered this for “only a lassie,” so that 
the young chief of the family was enabled 
to make an appearance at the French court 
suitable to his rank. 

The breaking out of the Jacobite rising in 
1745, had recalled Allan Glendining to his 
native shores; and the youth had departed 
from his grandmother’s home to join Prince 
Charles’ standard, amid the tears, and 
prayers, and blessings of the two loving 
women ; old Lady Glendining however, san- 
guine regarding the success of the enter- 
prise; Marjorie guiltily conscious that she 
cared little for the cause of king or prince in 
comparison with Allan’s safety; and would 
rather her brother had remained at home 
with her than gone forth in quest of ‘the 
bubble reputation ” even in the cause of the 
White Rose. ‘The girl has not the courage 
of a hen partridge,” said her grandmother 
disdainfully. 

Days, weeks, wore away; news travelled 
but slowly to the remote Nairnshire farm- 
house, but some snatches of intelligence 
were picked up by the servants who went 
to market, and that a battle was impending 
in their own neighbourhood Marjorie knew 
well. Had not the thunder of the artillery, 
faintly heard in the distance, proclaimed that 
an engagement of some kind had taken 
place but the previous day, and old Davie, 
who was a sort of “ man of all work” in the 
household, had even now gone out in quest 
of tidings, and Marjorie was watching for 
his return in the house-porch. 

Suddenly, hastening along the road, came 
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a hurrying figure; not Davie’s,—could it 
be? But ere Marjorie could put her amazed 
thoughts into clear form the figure dashed 
up beside her with the cry :— 

“* Marjorie lass, the dragoons are following 
me, ye maun hide me if ye wish to save me 
alive.” 

“ Allan.” It was indeed difficult to recog- 
nise in this .dishevelled and dusty fugitive 
the gay young soldier who had ridden away 
so blithely but a month or so before. 

When moments are precious words be- 
come brief; and in few phrases did Allan 
relate the disastrous rout of Culloden, the 
‘cruelties practised upon the wounded (which 
justly earned for the Duke of Cumberland the 
epithet of the “ Butcher ”), and the hot pursuit 
of the fugitives by the merciless victors. 

“Unless ye can save me, lass, I am a 
dead man,” said Allan piteously, turning in 
his dire need to the ere-while overlooked 
and despised “ lassie.” 

But the girl “without the courage of a 
hen partridge ” neither blenched nor faltered, 
for love can make even the weak strong. 

“JT maun tell Grannie,” said Marjorie, 
‘and then—oh Allan, I think I ken how 
‘we can hide ye.” 

“Haste, lass, haste,” urged her brother, 
as the girl swiftly disappeared up the stair- 
case Of her grandmother’s apartment, to 
which Lady Glendining was wont to retire 
every afternoon for a brief interval of repose 
upon her bed. 

The old lady had lived in stirring times, 
:and this was not the first occasion when she 
had been startled by similar evil tidings, 
through Marjorie’s ingenious device. 

“Ye’re a good and a wiselike bairn, my 
lass,” whispered the old lady tremulously, 
“and oh, that you may be able to save his 
young life as ye hope.” 

Obeying a silent signal, Allan hastened up 
the staircase and entered his grandmother’s 
room; in another moment Marjorie was 
‘again tranquilly knitting in the porch, having 
resumed her place there just as a party of 
‘soldiers came in sight, riding along the road. 

They halted and dismounted at the 
garden gate, and the officer in command 
addressed himself to Marjorie, courteously 
doffing his hat, and indeed looking (as he 
felt) rather ashamed of his errand. For 
‘Cumberland’s cruelties were by no means 
approved of by his English followers; one 
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officer in fact had plainly refused to fire 
upon the wounded upon the battle plain, 
asserting “that he was a soldier, not an 
assassin,” and the work of hunting down 
fugitives was little to the taste of many who 
were engaged in the task; “though orders 
are orders, and a man must do his duty,” 
thought the officer, who now was explaining 
to Marjorie ‘‘ that he must search the house 
for one of the rebels whom they were aware 
had taken refuge there.” 

“ We know for a fact that the young man 
we are seeking fled in the direction of this 
house, and is probably concealed here now,” 
added the officer, “for your own servant 
whom we stopped and interrogated, has con 
fessed as much.” 

Marjorie, so calm and collected when 
appealed to by her brother, now burst into 
a storm of wild hysterics which would have 
done credit to the most fantastic fine lady of 
her day. ‘To attempt to further question a 
creature so distraught was manifestly useless, 
and the officer, gently putting her aside, 
entered the house, and began to investigate 
for himself; examining cupboards and 
rapping walls and floors, while his men 
spread themselves over the farm premises, 
peering into out-houses and hen roosts, 
looking down the well, running their 
bayonets through the wood stack—all in 
vain, no fugitive was discovered. 

“JT must look upstairs,” said the baffled 
searcher. 

“But ye canna, ye mauna, gang into 
Grannie’s ain room,” wailed Marjorie. 

“IT am sorry to incommode a lady, but 
my orders are imperative,” said the officer 
firmly ; and Marjorie, with an air of despair, 
ushered him up the staircase. 

“Ye'll gae canny,” she whispered, “ for 
Grannie’s no weel” (Marjorie, like many 
other Scotch ladies of her day, spoke “ guid 
braid Scotch,” for all her gentle up-bringing), 
and indeed, Lady Glendining, lying pale and 
silent upon her high heap of pillows, looked 
ghastly as death. 

“Pretty errands our Hanoverian com- 
mander sends us upon,” muttered the 
officer to himself, with all a brave man’s 
dislike to oppress or alarm two lonely 
women ; but the captain was loyal to his 
colours, and little as he liked his task, knew 
that a soldier must obey his orders. There- 
fore, though he spoke kindly and cour- 
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teously, he looked sharply about him, 
examined the room completely, peered up 
the chimney and peeped under the bed, even 
while he expressed his regret at thus “ in- 
commoding the ladies.” 

“Will ye wish to look in the bed tester, 
ye may see ower it if ye climb on a stool,” 
said the old lady ; and, feeble as were her 
accents, the captain fancied he detected a 
tone of half triumph, half mockery in her 
voice. In spite of the evidence of his own 
eyes he still suspected that the fugitive was 
hidden somewhere about the house, and 
that the women knew of his hiding place. 

The old lady read his thoughts. . 

“I suppose ye’ll no require me—feeble 


auld woman as I am—to rise off my bed to 
pleasure ye—but to prove to ye I’m no 
hiding the lad under the coverlid ;” and 
Lady Glendining tossed aside the lozenged 
quilt, which was thrown over her as she lay 
wrapped in her India gown. 

‘Ye see there’s no one beside me on the 
bed,” she remarked, “and I think the lad’s 
ower big to be packed into the feather bed 
below me,” and, as if exhausted by much 
speaking, the old dame sank back again upon 
her heap of pillows, and drew about her 
some of the folds of a large shawl which was 
thrown carelessly on them. 

Certainly it appeared impossible that any 
one could be concealed there—and yet 
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‘Will you assure me that you are not 
concealing a rebel in your house, madam ?” 
asked the officer. 

“ Gie me my drops, Marjorie,” said the 
old lady feebly, “I’m ower auld and ower 
feeble for a’ this work. What was ye 
speerin’ about, sir? ye hae searched for your- 
self I trow—I am no the keeper of rebels, 
as ye please to call them, indeed, foreby old 
David, I’m free to swear there’s not a man 
at all about the house unless he’s in this 
room,” and the old lady laughed weakly, 
while Marjorie again broke out into hysterical 
shrieks and sobs until the officer was glad to 
escape down the stairs again. 

“T noted that the bed-room window was 
open, most likely the fellow had slipped out 
while the girl took me upstairs,” he thought, 
and proceeded to search the country 
further, “for he cannot have run ar, I 
think.” It was not surprising to any 
of Lady Glendining’s household to be 
informed that the shock of the soldiers’ visit 
had made the old dame so ill that Marjorie 
was compelled to place her pallet in the 
little apartment which opened out of her 
grandmother’s sleeping chamber, in order to 
be at hand to wait upon her day and night ; 
also that the old lady’s “shaken nerves ” 
prevented her being able to allow any one 
but her grand-daughter to enter her room—or 
the one which adjoined it. Jeannie, the 
stout maid of all work, did not note that, in 
spite of the old lady’s injured “ nerves,” her 
appetite was better than usual ; judging by 
the amount of provisions carried upstairs by 
Marjorie, and which were certainly eaten by 
some one in Lady Glendining’s apartment. 
It was also reasonable enough that their 
local Esculapius (a gentleman of well-known 
Jacobite tendencies) should be soon called 
to visit the invalid. Dr. Bruce was too 
prudent a man to have openly associated 
himself with the “rising,” though he was 
suspected to have sympathised—possibly 
secretly abetted—but why reveal secrets 
which even the Government spies of the day 
had failed to discover ? 

+ + * * 

One dark stormy night, about a week or 
so after Allan had returned to his home, the 
window of old Lady Glendining’s room was 
softly raised, a dark figure dropped from it 
noiselessly upon the ground and vanished 
into the darkness. Presently horses’ hoofs 
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were heard in the distance (how did a 
horse chance to be found at that time of 
night tied up near one of the out-buildings), 
and the day after this occurrence Lady 
Glendining was sufficiently recovered to 
resume her place downstairs and to be her 
old active self again. But a strange change 
had come over her demeanour towards 
Marjorie, whom she now treated with an 
almost deferential air and a proud admiring 
tenderness. What had occurred thus to 
alter the position of “ only a lassie?” 

A week or two later, the little doctor, 
who had been calling “as a friend,” waylaid 
Marjorie in the garden. “ Now the laddie’s 
safe in France again—for your grandmother 
tells me she has had a bit wordie from him 
there—I’m free to ask yea question I’ve just 
been wearyin’ to put; for it passes my wits 
to know how ye hid the lad. I would not 
seek to know earlier, for had I been 
questioned ye ken” 

“TI think you can best tell how Allan got 
awa’, doctor,” said Marjorie demurely ; “I 
kenna whose horse he rade aff on foreby it 
was your ain.” 

“ Whist, child,” said the doctor, with a 
smile and frown, putting his hand on her 
mouth, half in jest half in earnest, “ these 
are fule words. I do mind, ae night I had 
lighted down here just to see Davie, who 
was ill as ye mind, that some idle callants 
made off with my horse, which Ihad left tied up 
by the gate hard by, and a long and weary 
trudge I had to win hame without my nag, 
and blithe was I when a gipsy body left 2 
bit letter at my house which said I might 
find Dobbin at an inn some twenty miles 
off; where, when I sent to fetch him, the 
folk only knew that a stranger had rode him 
there and gone away on foot, saying the 
beastie should be called for in a day or two 
and paying for his keep till then.” 

“Was this stranger at a’ like oor Allan, 
now I wonder?” said Marjorie, with dimpling 
cheeks and laughing eyes. 

With Allan safe, and Grannie so kind, life 
was indeed bright to the girl ; and happiness 
made her look almost beautiful. 

“‘ Be still then for a foolish lassie,” said Dr. 
Bruce, smiling too, ‘but ye hid yer brother.” 

“ He was just Grannie’s bolster.” 

“ Fer bolster.” 

“‘ Aye,” said Marjorie, nodding her saga- 
cious little head, “I just garred Allan lie 
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across the bed-head and happed him up wi’ 
the sheets, like the bolster, which I took awa’ 
to my ain bed and rolled up wi’ mine. Then 
I put the pillows as ordinair, and Grannie lay 
back on them—and Allan. Oh, it was a sair 
time for us; and Grannie could hearken 
to the dear lad’s heart beating under her 
head. But though the officer lukit i the 
bed and under the bed, and over the bed, he 
never speered what the do/ster was made of,” 
and Marjorie gave a triumphant giggle, as 
she recalled her successful stratagem. 

‘“‘ Did the officer no ask questions ?” 

“He did, but Grannie satisfied him, and 
for me—weel,” said Marjorie, demurely, “ I 
have often heerd Allan say that a man canna 
bear to hear a woman in the trembling 
exigies (hysterics), so I just skirled and greet 
whenever the officer spoke to me—and I think 
he was glad enow to win awae fra me.” 

“IT wonder how the thought of sic a con- 
cealment came into yer head.” 

“‘T had read some sic tale—of how a bad 
woman hid her lover—in a book in France ; 
Madam Seton caught me reading the tale 
and took it away, saying it was no fit for an 
honest lassie’s een.” 

“Which caused ye to remember it all the 
better, nae doubt,” said the doctor dryly. 

«“ Anyway it was weel for Allan that I did 
remember it,” retorted Marjorie with some 
spirit. 


MISSION FIELD 


In later days, when the memories of the 
unhappy “ Forty-five” had softened down, 
Allan, like many others who had taken part 
in the ill-fated “rising,” was permitted to 
return to his native land under the Act of 
Indemnity ; and Lady Glendining lived long 
enough to enfold in her arms, not only her 
“ Jaddie,” but her laddie’s fair young wife 
and first-born child. 

“ And ye are doubtless glad that Allan’s 
bairn is a boy,” said Dr. Bruce, who had called 
to congratulate his old friend, “ for I mind 
how ye grieved that Marjorie was but a lassie.” 

*“T am wiser now, and better ken my 
mercies,” said the old lady. “My leal 
brave Marjorie is the staff of my old age and 
the light of my eyes; and, oh! doctor, re- 
member, if it had not been for that lassie’s 
wit and love, where had been the laddie now ? 
Never again mind me of the days, when, 
like an auld fule, I spoke of the stay of our 
house as “ only a lassie.” 

And yet, the handsome, true-hearted 
young Scotchman who, shortly after, came 
to woo—and to win—Marjorie Glendining, 
doubtless considered that Nature had dore 
well—for Aim—in forming her a “ lassie,” 
not a “lad,” for, in the latter case, though 
the family of the Glendinings would have 
been strengthened by two male heirs in the 
same generation, Roderick Malcolm would 
have missed a beloved bride. 
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By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., MorniNG PREACHER AT THE FounDLING HospP!TAL 


II. SOPHIA ALBRECHT 





ea\OPHIA ELIZABETH 
<9] BURGMANN vas born at 
Mulheim on the Rhine in 
1767; she died in Africa in 
1812. Her story belongs, 
therefore, to a distant 
past—to the days before Great Britain had 
resolved to wash her hands of the slave 
trade; to the days when missionary enter- 
prise drew down the scorn even of persons 
conspicuous for their humanity and for 
some zeal in the cause of God; to the 
days when the revival of evangelical zeal in 
England was but tentatively and timidly feel- 


ing its way to an eager and consistent mis- 
sionary policy. Her own devotion shines all 
the brighter because of the background of cold 
unconcern, or of violent hostility behind it. 
When Sophia Burgmann was six months 
old, her father, the Rev. Gustavus Burgmann, 
brought her to London, where he became 
the minister of the German Lutheran con- 
gregation at the Savoy. He was apparently 
a man of strong personality and some gifts, 
for his congregation at Mulheim begged 
him to return, and after about four years in 
London he sought Germany once more. His. 
daughter was educated with care and thorough- 
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ness. The Evangelical Magazine of 1814, ex- 
tolling the virtues and the beauties of her 
mind, assures us that ‘under suitable 
teachers she made a considerable progress 
in many useful studies. She was not only 
well acquainted with every branch of 
domestic affairs, but read, with care, a variety 
of books under the direction of her father, by 
which she acquired no small portion of know- 
ledge of ancient and modern history. She 
possessed an excellent understanding and a 
strong memory, which enabled her to retain 
what she read; so that her improvement 
afforded the highest satisfaction to her 
teachers, and an exalted degree of pleasure 
to her parents. Her temper also was re- 
markably amiable, and she engaged the 
esteem and love of all her acquaintance.” 

This suggests a young woman of parts, 
whose early training prepared her for the 
critical decision of her life. The influences 
which led up to that decision were first met 
when Sophia Burgmann was seventeen. Her 
father placed her at Rotterdam under the 
care of a Mr. Verster, a minister who en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of Dr. Vander- 
kemp. Now Dr. Vanderkemp’s name is 
one that appears with honour in the early 
records of the London Missionary Society, 
and he it was who led Sophia Burgmann’s 
thoughts towards the foreign mission field. 
But the call to service did not come at once. 
Some years after she had ceased to live in 
the house of Mr. Verster, Dr. Vanderkemp 
visited Rotterdam, and held a missionary 
meeting at the house of his friend. Miss 
Burgmann was one of the hearers, and at 
the meeting itself felt persuaded that she 
ought to be a missionary. Thus she fur- 
nishes an ancient precedent for some modern 
examples of equally swift resolve, and 
effectively rebukes the too prevalent habit of 
expecting nothing—or merely the collection 
—from the missionary meeting. 

But the actual decision to seek work had 
yet to be taken. It was arrived at under 
circumstances which also strike us as fami- 
liar. For a while she told no one of her 
resolution, and it lay, therefore, in a perilous 
state. But shortly after the deputation left 
Rotterdam Sophia Burgmann fell ill. For a 
time she lay at death’s door, and, when a 
change came, she announced to her friends 
the resolve she had reached. “If,” she 
said, “the Lord be pleased to prolong my 
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days, I will devote myself to His service 
among the heathens.” Vows made under 
such circumstances are too readily forgotten. 
But Sophia Burgmann did not forget ; she 
offered herself to the directors of the Dutch 
Missionary Society, and was by them thank- 
fully accepted for the foreign field. 

Now comes an event especially character- 
istic of the times, though familiar enough in 
some quarters, and not without its parallels in 
the recent annals of sober Church societies. 

There had been present at the Rotterdam 
meeting a Mr. Christian Albrecht, who 
shortly afterwards left once more for the 
African field. There he heard of Sophia 
Burgmann’s offer of service. He wrote to 
her at once, asking her to become his wife, 
and to share his work at the Cape. The 
lady, with becoming prudence, consulted the 
directors at Rotterdam, who smiled benignly 
upon the enterprise of their agent. At 
this Miss Burgmann consented to become 
Mrs. Albrecht, and to waive the preliminary 
wooing. 

The directors now sought for an early 
opportunity of forwarding to Mr. Albrecht 
his wife and helper. But the times were 
troublous in the opening decade of this 
century, and a passage to Cape Town could 
not be booked anyday. Whilst the opening 
was being sought for, Sophia Burgmann 
employed herself in work amongst the sick 
and poor of Rotterdam. The first step of 
her journey was taken in October 1809, 
when she left for England in order to 
obtain a passage for the Cape. But the 
ship was not readily found. During a delay 
of some months she made many friends in 
London, who, in the language of a contem- 
porary writer, were “charmed with the 
cheerful piety and holy fortitude of this 
devoted servant of the Lord.” And indeed 
her courage must have seemed to many in 
those days a very striking rebuke to English 
Christianity. The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel was indeed already more 
than a century old ; but it did not approach 
South Africa until after Sophia Burgmann 
had died there. The Baptist Missionary 
Society had, by the labours of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, compelled the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men to their work_ in 
India ; but it did not touch Africa till 1843. 
The Church Missionary Society was in the 
midst of those early struggles upon the 
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pestilential African coast which cost the 
Society the lives of fifty-three missionaries 
and missionaries’ wives between 1804 and 
1824; but it was not near the Cape. And 
although the rise of the modern missions to 
the heathen world had begun, the general 
public ignored it. The solitary woman 
going out to wed a man who had wooed her 
only through the post, and on the ground of 
their common interest in one work, may 
well, then, have been object of astonished 
and in places admiring comment. 

She embarked at Portsmouth on February 
20, 1810, and had as companion in the 
same ship a Dutch pastor returning to 
Africa. The voyage was, in comparison 
with many voyages of that troublous time, 
uneventful ; but a severe storm, which lasted 
some days, tried the passengers in body and 
mind. Whilst the other ladies on board 
showed grave alarm at their peril, Sophia 
Burgmann preserved a calm which excited a 
good deal of interest. ‘I told them after- 
wards,” she wrote, “the true ground of my 
inward peace, and it seemed to have a 
grand effect upon them.” 

She reached Cape Town in July, was met 
by the expectant bridegroom, and became 
his wife on August 5. The honeymoon 
was short, for on the sixteenth they started 
inland for the scene of their work, the Great 
Namaquas. By the end of October they 
had reached their station, Warm Bath. 

It is a little sad to reflect that a century 
will soon have passed since English mis- 
sionary enterprise, as represented by the 
London Missionary Society, began its work 
in South Africa. The tide of European life 
and commerce has flowed farther and farther 
north ; but it has not always carried a virile 
and compassionate Christianity with it. It 
is not, however, that the field has wanted 
workers, or those of noble mould, for what 
land might not have coveted Moffat, Living- 
stone, John Mackenzie, with others who 
have left their names, and often their bones, 
amongst the South African tribes ? 

Mrs. Albrecht was soon at work. The 
women and children were her especial care, 
and she was able rapidly to win their con- 
fidence. ‘There were encouragements in the 
work. Mr. Albrecht chronicled with satis- 
faction the presence of nineteen communi- 
cants on Christmas day, and notes that his 
wife played the piano in their little church. 


It was an instrument new to the Hottentots, 
and, as it helped them in their singing, they 
regarded it, we learn, with “considerable 
satisfaction.” But their quiet work was soon 
to be brokenin upon. The notorious chief, 
Africaner, was pursuing his old avocations 
amongst the neighbouring kraals, and it was 
feared that Warm Bath would receive his 
attentions with the rest. A mission station 
not so far off was attacked, its property 
stolen, and one of its staff killed. How 
long would Warm Bath escape? For a 
month Mr. Albrecht and his wife lived in 
apprehension of immediate attack. Then, 
urged by the people, they resolved to go 
down to Cape Town, and see if the Govern- 
ment could not arrest the plundering raids 
of Africaner. 

They left a grave peril behind them, for 
in their absence Warm Bath was attacked, 
the herds of the people driven off, and the 
mission property looted. But, so faras Mrs. 
Albrecht was concerned, they had perils 
equally serious to face. Her health was not 
good; but they reached Cape Town in 
safety and received assurances that some- 
thing would be done. Africaner, however, 
had taken time by the forelock, so that the 
immediate purpose of the journey was only 
imperfectly attained. And the return had 
to be made. 

That return journey had only too much 
in common with many others of sad 
memory in the records of South African 
missions. ‘The heat was intense, and water 
scarce. Many of the oxen died of thirst, 
and the journey became a struggle for life. 
Death in the wilderness seemed almost in- 
evitable, when succour was obtained from 
the kraal of a friend. But the suffering had 
been too much for one of the travellers. 
Mrs. Albrecht was seized with a fit, and in a 
few hours died, on April 13, 1812. She 
was buried at Silver Fountain on the follow- 
ing day. 

There have been in recent years not a 
few modern instances of a like character. 
Now there are many to sympathise, many to 
point the moral of woman’s devotion, many 
even to follow with a like readiness to suffer. 
It is as well to remember that earlier days 
had their heroines, who went out with equal 
faith when times were harder, and died in 
the lands to which they believed that God 
of a surety had called them. 
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PLAYTIME 


The world was full of flowers and grass ; 
The butterfly flew high, flew low; 
Among the trees a lad and lass 
Played fifty years ago. 
Flutter by, butterfly ! 


The world is full of flowers and grass, 
But we are weather-worn and gray; 
Among the trees a lad and lass 
Play, as we played, to-day. 
Flutter by, butterfly ! 


Oh, happy world of flowers and grass, 
Ten thousand years hence, as to-day, 





Among the trees a lad and lass— 
Oh, joy of it !—will play. 
Flutter by, butterfly ! 


W. V. TAYLOR 














THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop oF RIPON 


VI.—KNOWN AND UNKNOWN INFLUENCE 


@<APPINESS is not found in 
the acquisition of wealth, or 
in the proud consciousness 
of human applause. It is 
found rather in the pos- 
session of right dispositions 
and in the living of a life in harmony with 
them. It lies not in material things, but 
rather in living according to the order of 
our being. It is found in the realisation 
of our true place in God’s world; and in 
using our capacities there for the good of 
the world. Riches, possessions, applause 
are powerless to: bless. But the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the pure-hearted, the 
earnest striver after righteousness or the 
patient sufferer for it—these and such as 
these are blessed. 

So our Lord taught in His beatitudes. 
The excitement, cares and apprehensions 
of existence hung over the hearts of those 
to whom He spoke. The fever of life was 
in their veins. False dreams of happiness 
filled their imaginations, as they have filled 
ours. A little mitigation of the severity 
of their lot, a little kindlier atmosphere 
around them—<just a little more than was 
theirs already, and happiness would seem to 
be within their grasp. But from these vain 
dreamings our Lord turned away their 
thoughts. He led them into calmer and 
serener air. The breezes round them were 
healthier and more invigorating than those 
which met them in the dreamland of their 
ambitions and their cares. He told them 
that they possessed capacities for happiness 
which they had hardly used and which they 
little realised. In the exercise of their in- 
ward faculties, in the cultivation of better 
dispositions, in the freer working of these 
deep impulses towards good which had been 
checked and neglected, in realising the 
joy of growing to be better men, they might 
find a gladness which had escaped them 
hitherto. He told them of unfathomed 
depths of joy and higher capacities of happi- 





ness than they had ever known. Thus He 
sought to detach them from the grasp of the 
world, from the tyrannous passion of acqui- 
sition, from the melancholy power of dis- 
content. He told them that there was work 
before them which was worthy of their 
ambition. He assured them that they might 
be powers in the world. He pointed to 
their capacities, and urged them to turn 
them to use: “ Ye are the salt of the earth. 
Ye are the light of the world.” 

Thus from the conditions of happiness, 
He passes to the duties of usefulness. 
From the beatitudes, He points to the range 
of human influence. And naturally so, for 
man is so made that his happiness is not 
possible except in exertion. As the universe 
teaches not simply eternal being, but an 
eternal becoming ; so'man cannot find rest in 
stagnation, but in the congenial exercise of 
his powers. He cannot be happy in the mere 
possession of capacity. He needs to use it. 
This capacity our Lord speaks of under two 
emblems, light and salt: “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth. Ye are the light of the world.” 

We can see the appropriateness of the 
imagery. For the virtue and value of both 
light and salt are in their diffusive power ; 
the one spreading illumination and the 
other health. The one enlightening: the 
other preserving. 

Let us invert the order, and take first the 
more usual emblem—/ight: “Ye are the 
light of the world.” 

The meaning is simple. We grasp it 
best perhaps by recalling the men who have 
shone as lights in the world. We must 
think not so much of the splendour which 
invests the names of men like Socrates and 
Plato, Solon and Lycurgus, Newton and 
Harvey, as of the light which these in their 
various ways cast upon human life—enlarg- 
ing the range of knowledge, clearing what 
was obscure ; revealing order where before 
there was but chaos. From these men 
there streamed beams which brightened the 
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earth and made the pathway of men clearer 
and safer. We can see that the influence 
of these men was the result of a determined, 
vigorous, and systematic concentration of 
their powers upon one object. The quality 
of their influence as light was the possession 
of a certain definite message or truth for 
men and the energy to express it. Conscious 
vigour directed their action. Thought and 
force combined to disclose and to diffuse 
light among men. 

But men such as these are not the only 
luminaries of the world. The light which 
spread from these men was mainly light in 
intellectual matters. From them came the 
vigorous thought which forced its way into 
untrodden realms, and enlarged the empire 
of human knowledge by the annexation of 
fresh kingdoms. But there have been lights 
of another sort. There have been men who 
shed light upon the moral life of mankind. 
Besides philosophers like Aristotle and 
discoverers like Galileo, there have been 
prophets like Moses and Elijah, like John the 
Baptist and Savonarola. From these have 
radiated a light which has penetrated the 
consciences of men, and has brought realms 
of human nature under the sovereignty of 
moral influence. This light, seeing that it 
is ethical, comes with even greater energy 
than mere intellectual light. Such men are 
not merely lights, they are, as our Lord 
described John the Baptist, burning and 
shining lights. The beams which spread 
from them pierce into recesses of the 
human heart which Plato and Bacon were 
powerless to reach. 

Now a power of this kind Christ claims 
on the part of all His followers. When He 
says “Ye are the light of the world,’ He 
means that there is in every man the 
capacity to be a light in his day. As men 
of greatness have by vigour and concen- 
tration spread their influence in the world, 
sO may every man who will bend his mind 
and will to the matter become the bearer 
of some message to his brother-men. Light, 
clear, distinct and encouraging, may shine 
from every human life, and may make the 
pathway of his brother-man clearer and easier. 
It is true that it is not given to every man 
to make fresh discoveries, but every man 
may be a witness of the moral order of the 
universe, of the true grounds of happiness, 
of the responsibility of life. 


And here let none say that all cannot be 
lights, because all cannot be great. The bril- 
liancy of the lights may differ as one star 
differeth from another star in glory, but all 
may shine as lights in the world. The 
brilliancy of the light depends upon the 
quality or quantity of the stuff composing 
the candle ; but the question is not of the 
splendour of the candle when lighted, but 
of the fact whether it is alight or not. Some 
men have qualities and capacities which may 
make them apostles, evangelists, doctors and 
pastors. They have their gifts, one after 
this manner, another after that. The range 
of their influence may be in proportion to 
their gifts, just as the circle of light from 
the candle may be smaller or larger. But 
the range of possible influence is one thing : 
the exertion of whatever influence we may 
possess is another. Indeed, usefulness is 
not identical with brilliancy. The farthing 
candle has been enough to light the 
philospher as he penned his deathless 
treatise, while splendid lights have often only 
lighted men through gaiety to death. 
What our Lord insists on is that men are 
capable of diffusing light. It is possible 
to make the life shed a steady and un- 
mistakable light among men. The quality 
may not be the richest, the quantity may be 
scant, but if the taper be lighted, the duty 
which God asks has been done. The foolish 
virgins were not blamed because the light 
they carried was feeble, but because they 
allowed their lamps to go out. Therefore 
Christ says to all— Let your light shine.” 
Let it be placed where it can be seen. 
“ Neither do men light a lamp and put it 
under the bushel, but in the stand ; and it 
shineth unto all that are in the house.” 

The powers of life are to be used. The 
influence we possess should be felt. 

“Tf our virtues go not forth with us, ’tis 
all as one as though we had them not.” 
We must not be passive spectators, but 
active agents in life. We must consciously 
and deliberately do all we can to diffuse in 
the world the light of juster conceptions of 
God, of life, and of duty. Our will, strength, 
and intelligence should be enlisted in making 
religion a felt power, that by character and 
conduct we may shine as lights in the world. 

But Christ also said, “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” There is a resemblance between 
the two emblems—light and salt. Both are 
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useful. The one illuminates; the other 
preserves. Both make their usefulness 
operative by diffusion of their powers. But 
they offer contrasts as well as resemblances ; 
for the power which renders the candle useful 
is the light which is communicated to it from 
without, while the power which makes the 
salt useful is the quality of saltness which be- 
longs to it by nature. The one acts by an 
acquired force, the other by an inherent 
power. Further, in process of time, the 
candle wastes away; as the light burns, the 
substance of the candle vanishes. Its out- 
ward form perishes. ‘The disappearance of 
the light is one with’ the wasting of its 
substance. But with salt the quality may 
disappear while the substance remains. The 
outward appearance may be just what it was 
at the first, but the virtue may have gone 
from it. The salt may be there, but the 
saltness may have passed out of it. 

The influence of light is clear, unmistake- 
able; it displays itself by its own light; it 
can be seen and observed. ‘The influence 
of salt is more subtle. It spreads unseen. 
It does not reveal itself to the eye. It 
makes its presence known by mingling 
unseen in other substances. Its glory is that 
we rather note its absence than observe its 
presence. Its function is, without obtruding 
itself, to make food pleasant and palatable. 
It thus becomes the fitting emblem of that 
unconscious influence which is rather of 
character than of opinion. As light repre- 
sents the distinct, vigorous, and conscious 
influence of the intellect, and of the will in 
active agency ; so salt represents that quiet, 
unspoken, felt, but unobserved influence 
which disposition or character can exercise. 

The influence which a man exercises by 
the silent force of character and example is 
often more powerful than that which he 
wields by conscious and voluntary effort. He 
exerts his conscious influence when he seeks 
by argument and persuasion to change men’s 
opinions or to control their actions; but 
this direct form of attack is not always 
successful. It may be resented, and even 
when it seems most successful, it only wins 
the sullen victory of reluctant assent. But 
what is not yielded to argument may be 
surrendered to the unspoken power of 
example. The father in the house may have 


no sort of power over the growing opinions 
of his sons and daughters. 


They listen with 


superficial deference to his demonstrations, 
and with scarce concealed amusement to his 
arguments. Disappointed to find that he 
fails to carry them with him, he might sadly 
conclude that his influence in the home was 
reduced to a cypher. But he would be 
wrong. The fresh minds of the young 
generation cannot accept his views : the view- 
point of the world has changed ; the intel- 
lectual vantage-ground is no longer the same. 
But harmony of opinions is not the same as 
sympathy of spirit ; and reverence, affection, 
devotion, still remain, and in the hands of a 
true-hearted, upright loving man are weightier 
than arguments in the lips of petulant 


wisdom. 
It is character which gives force to 
wisdom. Ability without character has often 


failed to win its way. Pisistratus, we read, 
was courteous, liberal, affable, his tongue 
full of kindly inquiries after the sick and 
unfortunate, his language soft and modest, 
his gardens thrown open to the public; but 
there was one fatal flaw. Solon told him 
that if his virtue had been genuine, he would 
have been the best citizen in Athens. The 
coin shone well and was of correct weight, 
but it lacked the true ring. The light was 
there, but the salt was wanting. The con- 
scious influence was correct; the unconscious 
influence betrayed its own unreality. The 
same thought was expressed somewhat 
differently by an eminent English judge, 
who said: “ A man’s reputation in England 
depends on his knowledge, his eloquence, 
and his character.” He recognised that 
light without salt might meet with admiration, 
but could not secure respect. It is true; 
for we look that men should be good as well 
as great. Thought and energy are not 
sufficient to inspire our confidence. It is 
the moral force behind these which awakens 
our trust. When a noble and spiritual 
character speaks noble thoughts in noble 
words thé people listen ; their hearts and con- 
sciences respond. Such aman can rebuke 
wickedness with some hope of provoking 
shame. Mere ability speaking on moral 
questions can awaken at best a- tame 
acquiescence ; it may stir only an. unwhole- 
some mirth. 

Now these two forces, the conscious and 
unconscious, the conscious exercise of all our 
powers for good supported by the uncon- 
scious influence of sincere and devoted 
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character, Christ claims for all. These two 
sorts of influence every man may use. By 
the one he can be light: by the other he 
can be salt in the earth. 

‘“‘ Ye are the salt of the earth: ye are the 
light of the world.” The healing influence 
of character and the illuminating power of 
truth are both in the hands of men. Both 
are needful to give the highest and widest 
range to human influence, and both act and 
react upon one another. Our _ thoughts 
influence our characters; and our charac- 
ters sway our thoughts. As we think we 
are is one side of the truth; as we are, 
we think is another. “Stipend,” said the 
frank-spoken Scotch minister, ‘‘ has a verra 
strong influence on metapheesics.” Noble 
thoughts, read, received, lived up to, are a 
perpetual appeal to the moral nature, and 
help in its formation. It is important to 
think truly: it is important to be true. 

But the danger which besets character is 
more subtle than the danger which besets 
opinion. The unconscious influence of life 
is perhaps more readily injured than its 
conscious influence. ‘The moral powers are 
even more delicate, more susceptible of 
damage and deterioration than are the in- 
tellectual. We can hardly degenerate in 
physical power without being aware of it. 
We can hardly degenerate in intellectual 
force without meeting with some failure to 
remind us of it. But we may degenerate 
in moral force, and not know it. Like 
Samson, we may rest in the lap of plea- 
sure while our moral vigour is being slowly 
impaired. We may sleep and wake, and 
we may think to go about our work as 
at other times, and not be aware of the 
terrible change which has fallen upon us. 
But power, the most priceless power of all, 
moral power, the very sceptre of our being, 
has slipped from our grasp. The sentence 
of doom is often written against a man, 
though he knows it not. ‘“ He wist hot,” so 
it is written of Samson, “that the Lord was 
departed from him” (Judges xvi. 20). It 
is this enfeeblement, which creeps upon a 
man before he is aware of it, which our 
Lord touches on here. “ Salt is good, but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?” (Matt. v. 13). The 
evaporation has taken place. The virtue 
has gone out of the mass. In appearance 
it is just what it was before. In fact it is 
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very different. It is no longer the healing, 
preserving, beneficent product. It is a 
whited mass of uselessness. It is fit for 
nothing. The change has come, but the 
change has left the appearance unchanged. 
The change is not noticeable. This is the 
awful part of the process. A change in 
opinions is known and recognised. The 
man himself is aware when he has altered 
his views ; but his character may alter, and 
he may dream that he is the same man 
which he was before. But as a fact the 
strongest and sweetest part of his influence 
has departed. He may be just as liberal 
in his donations, he may be just as often 
to the front in works of beneficence, he 
may be as frequently on philanthropic and 
religious platforms, but the whole moral tone 
of the man is altered. The sacrifice may be 
seen in the life, but the sacrifice is without 
the salt. The speech may be as ardently 
pious as before, but the speech is no longer 
seasoned with the salt of personal piety. It 
has become goody instead of good. It is 
offensive, for it lacks the genuineness which 
personal devoutness alone can give. 

These two, salt and light—what forces 
they are in human life! Every man who 
can speak and act among his fellow-men 
may be a centre of light. Every man who 
comes into contact with his fellow-men 
brings to them a clean or an unclean in- 
fluence. There is the word and deed 
influence, which we hear and know, accept 
or reject, but there is also the subtle, ethical 
contagion, which may leave us the better or 
the worse almost without our knowledge. 
The unwholesome influence of the impure 
character, 


Like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps—no precautions used—among the crowd. 


Who would not fear lest, though no words 
were spoken, his very presence carried a sort 
of moral ‘‘ death among men”? Who would 
not wish that his influence might always be 
fresh, pure, health-giving, like salt adding 
new flavour and force to all that was good ? 
We can understand the Apostle’s caution : 
“Take heed unto thyself and unto the 
doctrine” (1 Tim. iv. 16). Take heed what 
your known and active influence may -be. 
Take heed to yourself that your unconscious 
influence may be clean and good also. Con- 
duct is more than creed, and character is 
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more than conduct. Conduct commends our 
creed, and character gives force to conduct. 
And seeing that all our fresh springs are in 
God, must it not be that in nearness to 
Him will be found the secret strength of 
character. Wherewith shall it be salted when 
once the saltness has departed? We may 
sadly ask the question, with perhaps the con- 
sciousness that we have deteriorated in moral 
force. Are our lives doomed to uselessness ? 
The salt which can no longer give flavour tothe 
bread in the house is fit neither for the land 
nor for the dunghill. No human hand can 
restore its saltness. The freshness and vigour 
of simple and genuine character cannot be 
given back after worldliness, self-indulgence, 


greed, and pleasure-loving, cruelty have done 
their work, and after the fresh aspirations, 
emotions, and longings after good, have gone 
away like the early dew. For love—generous, 
pure, unselfish love—is the salt of human 
character ; and when the love has passed away 
the very basis of character has disappeared. 
No earthly power can restore sweet lovingness 
to the dead, world-killed heart. But the things 
which are impossible with man are possible 
with God. And God who “ commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness ” (2 Cor. iv. 6), 
can give the hope which maketh not ashamed, 
and “shed abroad the love of God in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us” (Rom. v. 5). 
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Love well may whisper the sweetest things 
When loved lips meet its own, 

But what when those dearest lips are still 
And set as if carven stone, 

And the softest whisper and sharpest cry 
Die out on the air alone? 


The answer comes from a brave, wise speech 
From anguished Covenant years, 

Which tells of courage that woman holds 
Amid her loneliest fears, 

Of high sweet gladness her spirit knows 
Though her eyes be blind with tears. 


’Twas Brown of Priesthill held his faith 
In the face of Claver’se pride : 

And she spoke no word to trouble his soul, 
The wife who was dear as bride, 

Though his babe unborn stirred at her heart 
And his children clung to her side. 


In the hush of love that knows of death, 
She gathered the shattered thing ; 

The bairns cried, and in Heaven afar 
A laverock began to sing ; 

And Claverse shrank for a little space, 
Forgetful of “ Law” and “ King.” 


Then, “ What think ye now o’ your man?” he 
asked, 
As one that would brazen fear ; 
And she lifted a face like a rain-wet flower, 
And she answered sweet and clear, 
“‘ Oh, I never thought sae mickle o’ him. 
As now that he’s lyin’ here.” 


Now match me from all our records tell 
Of woman a speech like this 

From the brave, sweet lips that had worthy been 
Of her martyr-hero’s kiss : 

And love that is love in the face of death 
Looks into the Land of Bliss. 


And life was nearer to her than death 
Through the watching of that night, 

A Presence tender that well she knew 
Though then by nor touch nor sight, 

But only as sleep-sealed eyes are ’ware 
When groweth the morning-light. 


And evermore through her widowed years 
The look that lay in her eyes 

Was the look of one that has surely seen 
With a happy, sweet surprise, 

Through heaviest rain of bitter tears, 
The glory of other skies. 


Oh, clamorous women of restless days, 
What lessons for you in this ? 

Your speeches of meaningless discontent 
From lips unhallowed by kiss, 

Can they speak for love “as the angels may,” 
Calm-souled in the Land of Bliss ? 


What courage from all self-centred cares 
To combat loneliest fears ? 

What light from land where the angels stand 
Will dazzle you through your tears ? 

What speech of yours like this woman’s speech 
Will echo across the years ? 


Jessie ANNIE ANDERSON. 




















E are all disposed to pay more 
regard to the voices of the 
night than to the sounds that 
crowd the noisy day. They are 

more impressive, because they come to us out 
of the silence. But I cannot help thinking 
that the darkness has at least as much to do 
with it as the silence, for it is quite certain 
that one sense gains by the suppression of 
another. We close our eyes instinctively at 
soft and sweet passages in music, and we do 
the same to detect the smell ofa faintly sweet 
flower. Only a boy opens his eyes with his 
mouth to take in a luscious morsel ; his taste 
is savage, and the things that please it best 
are gross. The connoisseur knows that the 
flavour of an oyster and the bouquet of good 
wine are “dreams that pass before the half 
shut eye.” 

After the day is done, I draw out an easy 
chair in front of my tent door, and stretching 
myself on it, with nothing visible around me 
except the hills in silhouette against the sky, 
and the bright stars twinkling overhead, I 
give my eyes their well-earned vacation and 
call the other senses to duty. 

‘*T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 

The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild : 
Darkling I listen.” 


And I hear tales of love and war, tales of life 
and death, tales of mystery sometimes which 
I cannot interpret. First of all, before the 
darkness has taken full possession, the short, 
sharp cry of a nightjar starts from the ground. 
It is not the soft chukkoo, chukkoo, which 
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Mr. Sterndale has described so graphically 
as it falls on the ear of the sportsman, spend- 
ing the night in a tree, with all his nerves 
strained to catch the slightest sound of the 
approaching tiger. We have several night- 
jars in India, but the chukkoo-bird is not a 
common one on the western coast. The 
short, hiccuping cry, which I now hear 
comes either from Franklin’s nightjar (Capri- 
mulgus monticolus) or the Ghaut nightjar 
(C. atripennis). But which? I shot one 
to find out and it was Franklin’s, but I shot 
another and it was the Ghaut nightijar. 
These are a naturalist’s difficulties. And he 
dare not get out of them by accepting 
probable evidence. He must be impartial 
as a judge and refuse to pronounce any 
verdict until he has absolute proof. How- 
ever, I am a/most certain that this is Frank- 
lin’s nightjar which is calling now. In a 
few minutes it is answered from the opposite 
hill, then another response comes from the 
right, and soon the whole country seems to be 
alive with nightjars. The first one is so 
near that I can hear the curious, croaking 
cough with which it preludes its call. I 
know exactly where it is. It is squatting 
among the dust in the middle of the cart 
road that passes by the tent. Now it is 
silent. It has sprung into the air and is 
skimming round the trees on its long wings, 
rising, falling, turning half a somersault and 
dropping again into the middle of the road, 
or perching, perhaps, upon a bough of a 
tree, not across it, like any other bird, but 
along it. With my mind’s eye I see it quite 
plainly, its big head, great dark eyes and 
ridiculous little apology for a bill, which 
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gapes nevertheless from 
ear to ear, as if the head 
were made of two halves 
joined at the back, like 


a cockle shell. Its feet eee 
are as disproportionately a 
small as its bill, and the re 
middle claw of each von 


foot is toothed like a 
comb. The use of this Great FisH owL 
curious instrument is a 

secret which the bird 

has managed to keep to itself. Some- 
body has said that it is used to trim the 
feathers. I doubt that. A venerable mis- 
sionary, who was a keen ornithologist, 
suggested to me many years ago that it 
was connected with the curious habit of 
sitting crosswise on a branch, and served 
to keep the foot from slipping. This may 
be, or something else may be which we 
have not thought of. The whiskers, or 







bristles, on each side of 
the mouth are very long 
and strong. The use of 
these may be to protect the 
bird’s eyes from the legs 
and wings of obstreperous 
insects struggling in its 
bill. This is what I should 
have supposed most likely, 
"2 but cats and all the cat 
tribe have whiskers which 
certainly do not serve this 
purpose. What purpose 
they do serve I do not 
: believe anybody knows, 
“| though many foolish ex- 
planations have been 
offered with more or less 
« confidence, generally more. 
ve ’ It is astonishing what 
absurd explanations of 
things European naturalists 
will put forward when they 
have a theory to prop up. 
A native of India never 
does this. When he finds 
an organ that has no apparent use, he 
concludes at once that it has some occult 
potency, the precise quality of which can 
only be discovered by those who have studied 
philosophy and the nature of things. And 
some of these qualities have been discovered 
in past ages and handed down to posterity. 
For example, the whiskers of the otter fasci- 
nate fishes, and this why a few of them, tied 
like a fringe along the edge of a fishing net, 
make it solucky. In the whiskers of the tiger, 
as might be expected, terrible and mysterious 
powers reside. A single whisker is enough, 
I believe, to ward off the evil eye, and there 
are many other things which it will do. Who 
knows what it may not do? It is a great 
thing to have the whisker of a tiger about 
you. 

But I have wandered a very long way 
from my nightjar. After-dinner thought in 
the dark is apt to be “like a bee mid 
blossoms straying.” It is caught up now, 
however, by a bat, which goes past overhead 
at a tremendous pace, squeaking and chatter- 
ing the while. Bats generally are silent 
creatures except when they quarrel, but 
Taphozous longimanus, the long-winged bat, 
is an exception. It speaks to itself “all the 
while,” as they say in America. How it 





















takes my thoughts back to the little house 
where I first made its acquaintance, a sweet 
little house, on a hill overlooking the sea. 
There, one or two of these bats used to come 
in the evening, after sunset, and perform the 
most astonishing evolutions before my won- 
dering eyes. I determined to shoot one just 
to know what it was. How many times I 
fired at that thing without result I should be 
ashamed to say, but at last it shrivelled up 
and dropped like a stone. Then I had no 
small ado to find it. I had almost given up, 
when I noticed something on the ground 
like a piece of brown paper crumpled up, or 
an oiled rag. This was the wonderful 
winged thing which I had longed to have in 
my hand. It was just three inches long. 
But when I found the ends of the wings and 
pulled them out, they spanned five times 
that and more. To tuck so 

much wing about its little per- 

son required some ingenuity, and 

so I found that the last joint but 


one of the fore-finger was fa! 


doubled back, and then the last 
joint of all was turned down 
again, so that the whole wing 
was folded five times. 

But the bat is a mile away 
by this time, and there is no 
saying how far it might carry 
my thoughts, for pleasant 
memories linger round that little 
house on the hill overlooking the 
sea, and some sad ones too ; but 
now the silence is again broken, 
or rather, let us say, pushed 
gently aside, by three deep and 
low syllables, “* Hoo-hoo, hoo.” 
The second syllable is half a 
tone higher than the others, and 
the whole is soft as a whisper, 
yet there is great volume in it ; 
it fills the air and reaches far. 
Where it comes from is not very 
easy to say; from behind me, I 
think. If I liked to take the risk 
of treading on a snake and wan- 
der round that way, I daresay I 
should see a figure against the 
sky, sitting bolt upright on a 
boundary stone, in outline some- 
thing like an urn on a pedestal. 
That is Ketupa ceylonensis, the 


great fish owl. Jerdon has 
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named it the fish owl, and says it is partial 
to fish, which is true. The mud on his 
claws sometimes testifies that it is partial to 
frogs too and to crabs. But you would 
gravely mistake the fish owl if you concluded 
that it kept a perpetual Lent. I have seen 
one stoop on a hare and clutch it by the 
back. The hare escaped that time, thanks 
to my appearance on the scene. I have.also 
circumstantial evidence connecting Ketupa 
with burglary and murder in a pigeon house, 
and with the assassination of a pet cockatoo. 
And I am suspicious of its intentions now as 
it sits on that pillar motionless in the dark- 
ness, except when it turns its head to this 
side or that, and takes note with those great, 
flaring, yellow eyes. It sees the field rat 
softly advancing along one of the paths that 
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radiate from her hole, and the snake climb- 
ing up into a tree in quest of eggs or sleep- 
ing bird, and the hyzena walking solemnly 
across the field. These and many other 
things it sees but never moves. And every 
now and then it utters that deep, low Hoo- 
hoo, hoo, and is heard by its mate as she sits 
on the thatched roof of the little hut in the 
corner of the clearing. At last he spreads 
his great wings and sails noiselessly across, 
and sits on the roof of the hut opposite to 
her. Now the voice comes from there. Ah, 
the inmates of that hut have started from 
their sleep and are sitting up and muttering 
the name of their god ; for the evil one is in 
that bird, and when it utters those three 
bodeful notes, he is walking the rooms below. 
If any member of that simple man’s family 
should die within the next year, he will 
surely know the reason. Of course all this 
is pure invention. I do not know what is 
going on in that hut. I see nothing. But 
this is just the charm of the situation. For 


when the eye cannot see, then imagination is 
free to 
‘* body forth 
The forms of things unknown.” 

This is what gives power to a rough, un- 
finished sketch by a great artist, in which a 
few bold lines suggest, rather than define, 
the scene. This is what gives charm to a 
walk among hills by a winding road, that is 
ever turning a corner and leaving something 
to conjecture. And this no doubt, more 
than either the silence or the darkness, 
imparts a spell to the voices of the night. 
The whole world becomes a dark room, in 
which the spirit of the night stands with a 
magic lantern beside him, and every sound is 
a fresh slide, throwing its vivid image on the 
screen. The entertainment will last all 
night, and it is a good thing that the increas- 
ing chilliness of the air compels one at last to 
go in and get to bed, for in India more than 
anywhere, “Early to bed and early to rise” 
is a golden rule. 





AN OLD REGISTER 


By tHe Rev. W. J. FERRAR, B.A. 


“e\HE Register lies at the bottom 
of an iron box in the vestry: 
the box also contains the 
communion-plate of our 
parish, a cup and paten 
dated an early year of 
Queen Elizabeth, some old account-books, a 
volume of Homilies, and the business-like 
Registers we use nowadays. 

It is quite refreshing to turn the new books 
out, and finger the brown dog’s-eared parch- 
ment, with its faded writing and big patches of 
damp. Following a page or two of it is the 
next best thing to going back two hundred 
and fifty years ; nothing surely could bring 
back the little sorrows and joys of our village of 
the past so well as those half-defaced letters. 
So-and-so was christened: yes, and the 
simple mother, with the baby in her arms, 
stood by perhaps in awe and veneration, while 
the fingers of Rector John Smith traced the 
mysterious symbols, that are growing so in- 





distinct ; who shall say if even that were 
not part of the Sacrament to her? Two 
So-and-sos were married; no doubt they 
waited to see it duly chronicled. Smiles and 
laughter, bright hopes and loving looks 
seem in the air again as we read the very 
words they must have seen before they were 
dry. So-and-so was buried: in our village 
that only happens once a year or so, and none 
are too busy to be able to spare the time to 
see their neighbour laid to rest. What pic- 
tures of the little church thronged with 
mourners, and of the little churchyard out- 
side do those simple words conjure up for 
us! 

‘* Mors ultima linea rerum est” comments 
the Rector now and again; or honours a 
favourite parishioner with a brief “ Eheu! 
fugaces.” We have no room nowadays for 
such notes ; but surely for us who read, as 
for him who wrote, there is a ready moral 
even from the register of a labourer’s burial. 
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You see that our old Register includes 
everything of note ecclesiastically that hap- 
pened in the parish. Rector John Smith 
began it in 1685—this poor old parchment 
was a brand-new book then—with his own in- 
duction : “ Mr. John Smith was moneted into 
the Rectory by Mr. Sten. Smith,” vicar of 
a neighbouring parish, and he evidently in- 
tended that the keeping of this Register 
should be a most business-like affair, an 
example of completeness, succinctness, and 
accuracy for future rectors. What an old- 
world attempt at being methodical it is! He 
makes desperate efforts to keep baptisms, 
marriages, and burials distinct, and under 
separate headings, but somehow or other they 
soon get mixed together again. They are all 
so few ; now and then a year goes by and 
leaves no trace at all but the rector’s sig- 
nature: no little ones brought to the font, 
no youths and maidens plighting their troth, 
no grey heads succumbing to death ! 

He keeps us well informed as to the 
number and health of his own family, and 
he is a veritable Mr. Quiverful! In April 
1707, for instance, he thinks it worthy of 
note that he has “now ten children alive 
and at home, viz. Eliz.. Wm. John, Frances, 
Mary, Dorothy, Richard, Andrew, Cath., and 
Elizabeth.” He does not tell us how he 
distinguished between the first and the last. 

But our registrar reaches the height of 
his garrulity in his description of Robert 
Wright, who died June 20, 1699, in which 
it is a little difficult to see whether the 
dominant note is one of admiration or con- 
tempt. Anyway it is such a life-like de- 
scription that many statesmen might envy 
it, for it brings back the old man of two 
centuries ago at a stroke. Thus it runs: 





zo June, 1699. Robert Wright, aged 86; born De- 


-cember 13th, 1613, was buried. He had no bald place 


on his crown, old age had sunk one of his eyes ; a man 
oflow stature and fresh complexion, and had lived in 
the parish, the place of his birth, most of his time ; he 


-helped to lead the chain when the lordship was enclosed. 


He never did much abound nor want; he had two wifes, 
never more goods than two cows. He never had much 
to make him rejoice or grieve, but like a plant he took 
in his nourishment and lived so long as the vessels of life 


‘were able to carry about the juices. 


‘*Mors ultima linea rerum est.” 


What a picture of rustic ease and in- 
dolence, pursuing its even tenor, careless 
of the great world outside, with its Ship- 
Revolution, Regicide, Common- 
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wealth, and Restoration. Robert Wright 
lived through all this, through England’s 
most tragic years, and like thousands of 
his kind “never had much to make him 
rejoice or grieve.” Admirable description ! 
“like a plant,” that stays where it is planted 
till forcibly rooted up, that lives and 
flourishes till nature brings decay, “so long 
as the vessels of life were able to carry 
about the juices.” 

Fifty years ago Robert Wright must have 
been still a common type of small farmer 
with his ten or twenty acres of land, but now 
schools, railways, agricultural depression, 
and newspapers are making him very rare 
indeed. 

Then there is a mysterious page which 
time has dealt very hardly with. Perhaps 
it is as well, as it brings out our rector as 
a bit of a bigot. The ink is very faint 
now, and some of the words are unread- 
able ; the years that have stilled the passions 
and the spites of two centuries ago, have 
well-nigh blotted out their very record. May 
they deal as kindly with our own unkind- 
nesses! It seems that there was a gather- 
ing of no less than twelve or thirteen clergy- 
men in our little church, and that a Mr. 
Chapman preached a sermon all because 
somebody wanted to build a “ conventicle,” 
and because certain “dissenters” met 
together in a house in the village for wor- 
ship. The expedient by which those disas- 
trous proceedings were put a stop to was 
apparently very simple, and (“God be 
thanked”) eminently successful. A sermon 
and prayers were arranged to be held at 
the same time as the “ fanaticall meeting.” 
Our rector, we presume, allayed the un- 
lawful appetite of his people for forbidden 
pleasures by giving them an extra oppor- 
tunity of coming to church. Characteristi- 
cally pleased with himself at the result, he 
winds up his note of the unpleasant incident 
with ‘Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered.” A very Hildebrand of the 
Wolds! 

The time comes at last when another sig- 
nature appears. Rector John Smith has, as 
old age creeps on, to avail himself of the 
services of a curate ; side by side their names 
stand for a while, and then “John Smith” 
passes away altogether after being shepherd 
of his hundred odd sheep some forty or fifty 
years. As if by a peculiar irony, the burial 
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of this patient registrar is unchronicled ; 
possibly he may have been buried elsewhere. 
I should like to have seen it in the old book, 
for there is something uncanny in the way he 
disappears. He ends 1736 with the old bold 
firm signature below his curate’s; but when 
we come to 1737, John Smith, Rector, is not. 
Another has taken his place. But keeping 
a Register is a mere duty with the new 
rector. He has no quips, by the way, no 
shreds of the classics; and in the modern 
manner always tells us as little as he respect- 
ably can. 

But I have left to the last the most inter- 
esting note in the old rector’s Register ; 
interesting to us, I mean, because it links us 
on to the great world, and almost brings us 
into history, and gives a solid foundation to 
vague and indefinite rumours of old days of 
fighting that linger yet beneath our cottage- 
roofs. 

First take, as I did, the note as it stands. 


1719, December 24th. Nicholas Vicars was buried. in 
all probability more than ninety years of Age, for as he 
himselfe said, he guided Oliver Cromwell over Market- 
Raisin moor in his return from the Battle at Wenceby. 

Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni, etc. 


How the name stands out amid the 
ploughmen and shepherds and weavers; it 
seems to give a new significance to the old 
book, to cast a new interest over the little 
Lincolnshire church and village, which lies on 
a straight line between Winceby and Market 
Rasen. The stern figure of Colonel Crom- 
well, as we imagine him, with a troop of 
Ironsides, seems even now in the lane out- 
side, ready to stable his horses if need be 
in the very church. How it makes us try 
and remember our English history. Does 
every schoolboy know what and when 
Winceby fight was? I confess I had to take 
Carlyle down from the shelf and refresh my 
memory before I was sure of the date—Octo- 
ber 11th, 1643. And in Carlyle I found 
what a very important incident in Oliver’s 
life Nicholas Vicars links us on to. He was 
very near having no Oliver Cromwell at all 
to lead over the moor, for in Winceby fight 
he was as near death as ever man was; and 
the year that saw Hampden, Falkland, and 
Cavendish fall very nearly saw the end of 
Oliver, too; for the poor Puritan chronicler 
(by a strange coincidence named Vicars too) 
whom Carlyle quotes in extenso, and to whom 
he is so abominably rude, gives a very graphic 





description of the whole engagement, and 
especially of Cromwell’s danger. 

**Colonel Cromwell fell with brave resolution upon 
the enemy immediately after their dragooners had given 
him the first volley ; yet they were so nimble as that 
within half-pistol shot they gave him another. His 
horse was killed under him at the first charge, and fell 
down upon him, and as he rose up he was knocked down 
by the gentleman who charged him, who ‘twas con- 
ceived was Sir Ingram Hopton; but afterwards he 
recovered a poor horse in a soldier's hands, and bravely 
mounted himself again.”* 


But for this narrow escape, Cromwell’s charge 
was completely successful, and the Royalists 
were driven in great confusion to Horn- 
castle, and cut to pieces, Sir Ingram Hopton 
himself being killed. 

This engagement cleared Lincolnshire of 
the “Popish army,” which was Oliver’s 
intention when he left London after Septem- 
ber, where, in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, he had subscribed to ‘* The Solemn 
League and Covenant,” the price paid for the 
Scottish contingents, and a heavy enough 
price for some of our Independents. 

Then having taken what prisoners he 
could, and leaving “above a hundred of 
their men drowned in ditches,” Colonel 
Cromwell, feeling that South Lincolnshire 
was now quite safe, turns northward, and 
makes for Market Rasen, some twenty miles 
away, whence good roads diverge eastward 
to Gainsborough, where he had been busy 
the preceding summer, and northward to 
Caistor and the Humber. And on his way 
he must have passed by our little square- 
towered church, and down the narrow grassy 
lane, with all the blood and sweat of the 
fray still on him, while his troopers waked 
the echoes with their godly psalms of victory ; 
yes, past those placid sheepfolds and nestling 
red-roofed homesteads went Oliver, and the 
villagers followed his troop a mile or so, 
perhaps to the dip in the ground where the 
beck runs across the lane, and saw him 
mount the opposite hill and disappear 
among the trees, while the wind brought 
back, “Yea, let them that hate him flee 
before him.” 

And Nicholas Vicars, ‘‘as he himselfe 
said,” went on with him and guided him to 
Market Rasen, mounted on some hastily 
equipped ambling cob or farm-pony, and 
when he had brought him to the high-road 


* «Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,” Part II, 
Winceby fight. 
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left him, and returned to this quiet place, 
never to be disturbed again, God grant, by 
war and scenes of blood. But to have seen 
Cromwell after Winceby fight, and ridden 
miles with him, that was worth living for, 
be you Royalist or Roundhead. 

But how tantalising is this little note, the 
glory of our Register. Surely Nicholas had 
more to say about his ride with Oliver, 
surely our garrulous rector must have 
chatted with him again and again about that 
memorable day—unless, indeed, he was one 
of the ringleaders of the “ fanaticall meet- 
ing,” which is not unlikely in a guide of 
Oliver. Surely he had told the boys and 
girls over and over again what the great 
man said, and how he looked. Rector 
John Smith might have told us a few more 
of Nicholas Vicars’ by no means trivial 
memories. But no: he went beyond his 
province in telling us what he has, and it is 
not well to be ungrateful: perhaps Mr. 
Vicars’ memories were very vague and con- 
fused, and unworthy of a place in a book 
devoted to matters of fact: perhaps they 
had become distorted and exaggerated, and 
an over-estimate of their importance com- 
bined with doubts in his hearer’s minds as 
to their strict veracity, made any further 
reference inappropriate. Still, knowing what 
we do, we should like to know a little 
more. 

I have traced the family of so interesting 
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a native through the Register: but the last 
reference is but ten years later, when 
“* Widdow Vicars was buried March 20 and 
affidavit made in due time.” 

This was Nicholas’s second wife; whom 
he married on May Day, 1691. “ Nicholas 
Vicars and Jane Whinton were married.” 
His first wife’s burying had only taken place 
the preceding December. He had a son 
Nicholas baptized the next year, and a 
second Thomas six years later. And we 
have to wait twenty-one years for another 
mention of the Vicars, and by this time 
Thomas has grown up, taken a wife, and 
brought his first-born Elizabeth to be bap- 
tized—ay, and to church again a fortnight 
after to lay the little lamb to rest. Four years 
later I was glad to find another Thomas 
taking her place. 

I do not know what becomes of the 
family after 1729: indeed it does not much 
matter. Their ancestor who “ guided 
Oliver Cromwell” (no easy thing to do in 
itself) is the one we have tender thoughts of. 

But it is time to put the venerable old 
parchment away, and to come outside, 
where the children are skipping, and the 
lambs bleating, and the labourers all so busy 
in the field this spring morning, with thoughts 
not of the past, but of the future—fellow- 
workers with God, as was Nicholas in his 
day, for our provision of “the kindly fruits 
of the earth.” 
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a\ RANK, our sailor boy, had 
‘9/ lain there more than two 
years. His passion was 
spent; days of grumbling, 
days of fury and malice, 
days again of exuberant 
spirits, boasting of old exploits, singing and 
laughing ; hours also of more reasonable 
cheerfulness when there was really tolerable 
strength, and he would sing his plaintive 
“‘Sailor’s Grave,” or a familiar hymn—all 
these times were past. There was no longer 
evident an effort at healing in the large 





wound; the lungs were yielding rapidly to 
disease, the stormy young will had given place 
to resignation, and, in spite of pain and utter 
prostration, the lad’s beautiful face beamed 
with “the light of Home.” 

While he was in this state, a tiny child 
was brought in with a badly injured foot. 
He was a curious little image of his mother, 
a long, gaunt, sallow woman, with a high 
brow, great black eyes, and a sharp chin. 
The broadest part of the child seemed 
the top of his head; one would think he 
tapered downwards. The necessary ques- 
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tions bring you a great deal of information. 
« Johnnie , aged six. Father a hawker, 
living in a court of the New Cut. How 
many other children? None living, many 
dead. How did it happen? Run over while 
playing in the street. What kind of health 
has the child? He is very delicate, subject 
to convulsions.” 

There was a scream and a frantic struggle 
when the mother began to say ‘Good-bye, 
Johnnie,” but this outbreak was quieted in 
an instant bya method of “ taking the upper 
hand,” reserved for special occasions. It 
consisted this time in Sister bidding him 
in a loud voice and peremptory manner, 
“Hush!” and “ did he think she could have 
a great roomful of big men disturbed by one 
little boy?” He stopped on the instant, 
and sat staring at her with the greatest re- 
spect. 

The little foot seemed to do well, and the 
dear little owner of it, so wild, so shy, so 
loving, ruled us all. When next he parted 
from mother there was bitter crying indeed, 
and it was no occasion for the “upper 
hand;” this time it was not fright nor 
passion, but pure grief, which we gave place 
to and tried to soothe. The affection be- 
tween these two was wonderful, and I am 
of opinion that this little Johnnie, mere baby 
though he looked, entered into many of his 
mother’s trials with a far too keen compre- 
hension. For instance, on the visiting days 
he used to ask that mother should have some 
of his tea, **’cause she had none at home.” 
And one day when the poor woman fainted 
by his bedside, he said, gravely, ‘* Mother’s 
sorry cause I’m bad.” 

One afternoon during Sister’s absence, 
Poppy, as we had got to call him, had an 
attack of convulsions. Immediately on her 
return she went to him, and thinking from 
his look he might be unconscious, she said, 
“Does Poppy know Sister?” She was 
answered by a vivid smile and a quick little 
nod. But from that time all went wrong 
with him: in the wound stagnation ; in the 
health decline. The weather was very cold, 
the days dull, and except where the fires 
shone, the old ward looked dreary. Rest- 
less little Poppy was for ever throwing off 
his bed-clothes, and though he submitted 
lovingly when covered, he had not one 
thought of continued obedience. He de- 
veloped pneumonia and sank almost imme- 





diately. In the morning, that poor woman 


in the New Cut was sent for. The child 


was sleeping his little life away, an anxious 
look ageing the pinched features. He must 
have had the sense of going, for as often as 
he woke he cried, with an “exceeding bitter 
cry,” * Mother, Mother ! why don’t ’ee come an’ 
see me?” Lower and lower ebbed the life. 
At the dull grey noon, mother had not 
come, and the thought now arose that when 
she did come he would not know her. The 
clergyman came and prayed by the little 
sleeper, soothing our sadness into tears. 
Once more the little eyes opened and 
glanced quickly round. Not seeing the 
loved face he actually sprang up and turned 
to the head of his bed uttering, but more 
feebly, the old cry, ‘* Mother, Mother ! won’t 
"ee come an’ see me?” The limp neck 
bent, letting the face fall over the head-board, 
which he bit passionately. Then we laid 
him down and he sank again into sleep. 
One does not often dare to pray for such 
and such things to happen, but now we did 
pray that for the sake of Him who restored 
the widow’s son, this little one might live to 
see his mother. The prayer was granted ; 
the hollow-cheeked mother came. In her 
pure love for him she would not have him 
roused, but while she watched, the black 
eyes flashed open once more, he sprang up 
and flung himself on her neck. Shortly 
afterwards, the tiny limbs composed, the 
hands crossed on the breast, pain and care 
faded out of the face; for the first time, one 
saw Poppy as he was made, a lovely child. 
Who can describe the beauty or explain the 
mystery of this change which takes place in 
the countenance when the spirit leaves the 
clay? 

‘What a many dear children you have 
had, Sister,” said Frank, when the little body 
had been carried away. The same after- 
noon another child was brought in, a strong 
ruddy boy of six, screaming with pain in his 
leg. What a dull afternoon it was. I 
remember how hard it seemed to turn from 
the thought of dear little Poppy to this 
robust, rebellious specimen. But he soon 
won his way. He was very dangerously ill, 
and on account of his frequent fits of scream- 
ing he was put in a small ward opening out 
of the large one. Joey’s father was out of 
work. His mother, a handsome young 
woman, married at sixteen, and now sur- 
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rounded by six sturdy children, was support- 
ing the family by her needle. ‘ Ah, mother,” 
said Joey, precocious as Poppy, “ wait a little 
while! I am going to be the milkman’s 
boy, and I will give you all my money; then 
you won’t need to work any more.” 

Joey was six, and the elder brother was 
seven. The constant cry was, ‘‘ Do let 
Billy come and stay with me.” And when 
it was found that Billy’s head on the pillow 
helped Joey to bear his terrible pain, Billy 
was allowed to come very often, great care 
being taken that he should have plenty of 
air and food. But he could not be always 
there, and in his absence Sister was demanded 
as a substitute. ‘Tome and lay ee head 
down aside me.” One day Joey demanded 
a book which he fancied had been promised 
him. Books big and little were brought, 
with pictures and without; none would do 
till a penny hymn book was produced which 
he pronounced to be the right one, “and 
would Sister read out of it?” She read, 
“ Little child, when you’re at play, do you 
know that Jesus sees you?” He interrupted 
her with, “I do love God.” She said, ** Do 
you, Joey? and He loves you.” ‘The child 
replied softly, “ And—He—loves—me ;” as 
if it were a line of a hymn. 

The poor leg went from bad to worse; 
the screaming when it was dressed was fear- 
ful to hear. The appetite failed ; the round, 
chubby cheeks hung flabby, and flushed and 
paled ; and still the one anodyne was that 
Billy or Sister should lay their heads on his 
pillow. Once in the middle of the night 
Sister was called to him. He had fainted 
from a sudden pang. As she stood by his 
bed, he suddenly opened his eyes wide, and 
seeing her, he cried piteously, “Sissa, my 
leg did pain.” 

The days were cold and short; the dear 
old ward, so pretty in summer when the 
doors could stand open on the garden, 
was ill lighted, ill ventilated, ill warmed. 
Our bad cases languished. One of these 
mornings, when Frankie’s wound was being 
dressed, he looked up, the great blue eyes 
suffused with tears, and said, “I hear Joey 
calling you all day long. Oh, Sister, do pray 
to God to take us both home!” Then, 
apprehensively, “Is that wrong ?” 

The work was very heavy then, and that 
night, when she had several times given Joey 
his favourite remedy, the kind staff nurse 





took it into her head that he was imposing 
on Sister and forbade him to call her any 
more. Joey paid no heed to the prohibition, 
but Sister, out of respect for nurse, said to 
him, “ Now I will stay a little while, but as 
soon as you are better I must go.” He lay 
quite still a minute, then said sadly, “ Now 
ee tan do.” It was the last time she saw 
him alive. The next morning at six he was 
singing “O that will be joyful.” At seven 
he died. When Frank was told he said, “I 
am glad,” and a smile of unfeigned bright- 
ness passed over his face. 

Soon after this Frank grew more and more 
painfully helpless, and also continually more 
gentle. I cannot write the history of his 
end as I could that of the others. There is 
much that is sweet to remember, and also 
much that is unspeakably sad. One day, 
when Sister repeated to him the hymn with 
these lines : 

‘* And so to Jesus Christ I go 
My longing arms extending,” 
he showed the delight we all feel when a long 
present, unformed thought is expressed for 
us. 

Frank had spent two Christmases in the 
hospital ; it was not likely, though we had 
entered December, that he would be with us 
a third. People said his death would be “a 
happy release,” and that we ought to be glad 
of it. But we were loth to part with him; 
there was a strong bond between us, and his 
long residence among us had given him a 
big share in the associations of the ward. 

What a happy Christmas the last had been. 
The festivities in those far away days were 
very simple and informal, and all the better 
perhaps for that. Kind friends helping us, 
presents were bought for each child. On 
Christmas Eve, having told the children 
about Santa Claus and advised each to hang 
up a stocking, we placed the gifts in those 
receptacles while all were asleep. There was 
great merriment in the morning, and shrewd 
guesses as to the personality of Santa Claus. 
Then there was a good Christmas dinner and 
dessert ; in the afternoon their own friends 
were admitted, bringing cakes, &c., for tea. 
To add to the feeling of Christmas, the ward 
was abundantly though inartistically decor- 
ated with evergreens. After the early even- 
ing prayer we carried the children round to 
the beds on either side of Frank, and he 
led them in “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
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and other hymns. When the children 
stopped the men asked if they might sing, 
and permission being given a stout coal- 
heaver who had lain wounded in the Crimean 
War sang with immense spirit a song whose 
refrain was 


‘« An angel from heaven is Miss Nightingale” 


to the delight of us her children. All 
this time the work was going on as usual ; 
and indeed the interest of these little gaieties 
was intensified by the undercurrent of sad- 
ness and the unrelaxed strain of anxiety. 
We were nearing towards another Christ- 
mas, and out of all the previous company 


Frank alone remained with us, and he was 
not to be with us long. The sufferings of 
the last week are too harrowing to relate. 
His father came frequently to see him. 
Mr. F., his former dresser, came too, and 
watched by him. Often long before the life 
has ebbed away, all earthly concern and 
knowledge have ceased. It is the friends who 
watch and pray that feel and suffer. And 
so it was now. In the grey December 
morning, hours after consciousness had 
ceased, the soul was freed, and we trust 
Frank was with those who 


‘* Follow their Shepherd with loving eyes 
Through the beautiful valleys of Paradise.” 





ON A MAY MORNING 


S I rambled through the meadows in 
the early sunshine of May Day, I 
felt some of the joy of the season 
which filled the hearts of the old 
English people. The magical dew of May 
morning lay thick on the grass, and as each 
wet blade and every silvery drop sparkled in 
the sun, the old belief that washing in May 
dew would preserve beauty seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. But, indeed, 
the very air appeared to be charged with 
health and elation and the feeling of ever- 
lasting youth. In the spinneys and copses 
the birds were singing their little hearts out. 
The trees themselves, alive with dew and sun- 
shine, and here and there lit with resinous 
buds or coloured with blossom, reminded one 
of the tree which William Blake saw filled with 
angels, whose starry wings glittered in the 
green boughs. 

As I rambled on, my thoughts flitted from 
the beauty of the sunny earth to the strange 
old-world traditions of the day and to its 
modern observance. Was there not some- 
where in Cheshire a survival of the time- 
honoured feast of the May Queen? At 


which of the Universities was it that the 
choristers climbed up to the tower and sang 
a May-morning hymn over the roofs of the 
sleeping city? Then suddenly I recollected 
that in a score or so of cities and large 
towns the carters would be decking their 
horses with roses and ribbons, and I re- 
membered the splendid parade of dray-horses 
in Manchester, the ear-knots and tail-favours 
and the high-yokes wreathed with flowers. 

I was walking in a half-dream of all the 
horses in the world trooping through life in 
roses and ribbons, when I came to a field of 
sheepand lambs. I do not think I had ever 
seen so many lambs together before, and 
certainly I had never beheld a spectacle more 
enchanting in its tenderness and beauty, 
more amusing in its drollery, more joyous 
in its innocence and frolic. A sheep is unin- 
teresting, but a lamb seems to find its way 
into every heart. Of all the lower creatures it 
appears to me to partake most of the charm, 
the playfulness, the simplicity, the winning- 
ness of the three-year-old child. And the 
mothers of all time must have thought so 
too, or they would never have called their 
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own darlings “ mother’s lammies.” Of all 
creatures, too, it seems to embody most 
beautifully the joy and vitality of the earth. 
It is born in the winter snow-storm ; it sports 
among the new grass and spring flowers. It 
is bleating on a thousand hills; it gladdens 
a thousand wattled folds in the lowlands. 
The health, the elation, the feeling of im- 
mortal youth, have passed from the blithe 
air to the droll, impulsive little creature 
which bounces off the ground with such gro- 
tesque excitement, and carries its claims for 
nourishment with the rush of a cavalry charge. 

The glittering grass, the trees “ filled with 
angels,” the hundred white lambs, reminded 
me of the great Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality, and the glad verses ran through 
my memory : 


** Then sing, ye Birds; sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May !” 
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I passed slowly along the path through the 
field, and as I approached the farther stile I 
saw one little lamb lying asleep. I went up 
to it very softly to stroke it, but it did not 
awaken. Then as I bent down over it, I 
perceived that the eyes were covered with a 
dull glaze. I lifted one of its feet and it 
dropped stiffly back on the grass. All the 
sunshine went out of the May morning; 
there was no more gladness in the field. I 
felt as if I had lost something in my life. 
More heavy of heart than I could have 
believed possible, I turned away from that 
poor white woolly shape which should never 
more leap in the spring sunshine, and as I 
retraced my steps I thought of the poet’s 
lines— 
‘* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! ” 

and sorrow seized me for the “ mothers’ 
lammies ” which nuzzled the breast no more, 
for the grass on which the dew had dried, 
and for the trees out of which the angels had 
flown. G. W. Woop. 
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FRIENDSHIP* 
By THE LATE R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


“Thine own friend and thy father’s friend forsake 
not.""— PROVERBS, xxvii. 10. 


Christ. He became flesh ; 
He, the Son of the Eternal, 
became the Man of Sorrows 
for us sinners and for our 
salvation. He descended from the blessed- 
ness and the glory which He had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world, 
and was acquainted with grief; but He 
knew something of the joy of human life, 
though He knew more of its sadness. And 
reading the story of the four Gospels, we 
discover that He found strength and conso- 
lation in the love of human friends. 

That the hearts of men should have been 
drawn to Him is not wonderful; the sinful 
found in Him a mercy and compassion 
more tender and more generous than they 
had ever found in sinners like themselves. 
There was an infinite charm in Him which 
consoled the sorrowful and gave courage to 
thedespondent. When men came near Him, 
they discovered, they could not tell why, that 
their restlessness was quieted, that their cares 
were lightened, that there was a new glory in 
earth and sky. But that He, on His part, 
should not only have pitied men and loved 
them, but should have found here and there 
men and women whose presence and affec- 
tion were a relief to Him, under the burden 
of His griefs; men and women who gave 
Him rest when He was weary, and joy when 
He was troubled ; this may seem surprising 
to us. But He had become flesh, and He 
shared the common experiences of men ; air 
and food and sleep were necessary to Him 
as they are necessary to us, and friends were 
also necessary. The Apostle John, His 
cousin, whom probably He had known from 
the days when they were children together, 
is described as the disciple whom He loved ; 
and He also loved Martha of Bethany, and 
her sister and Lazarus. Christ Himself, the 
Son of the Eternal, had His human friends. 





* A sermon preached at Carrs Lane Chapel, Birming- 
ham, on Christmas Day, 1894. 


He loved all men well enough to die for 
them ; but there were some whom He loved 
more than others. 

And on this day, when, by the consent of 
more than half Christendom, we commemo- 
rate the restoration of peace between God 
and man in Christ, and when, by the custom 
and tradition of many centuries, we also 
endeavour to draw the hearts of men closer 
to each other, it may be well for us to think 
of friendship. 

1. Some men, as the text reminds us, 
are so happy as to inherit friends from their 
fathers. As we grow older, all of us lose, 
year after year, friends whom we have dearly 
loved, friends of our own youth or early 
manhood; but for their children we some- 
times feel an affection like that which we feel 
for ourown children. There is something in 
their faces, something in the tones of their 
voices, something in their tricks of manner, 
which recalls their fathers and mothers 
whom we have lost. An affection clings 
to them which had grown strong through 
thirty or forty years. We delight to show 
to them the kindness which we can no longer 
show to our friends who have passed away. 

‘‘Thy father’s friend forsake not,” his love is 
worth the having. If he is a good man, there 
will be a certain power in him that will be a 
restraint to keep you in the good way in 
which your father would have desired you to 
walk. Your father’s experience of life sur- 
vives in him to give you counsel; he can 
counsel you more wisely than more recent 
friends, for he knows you better; “thy 
father’s friend forsake not.” 

Perhaps as he grows old, the shadow of 
death falls on his house again and again, 
and he is left lonely; perhaps his fortunes 
are broken; perhaps illness and the in- 
firmities of old age make his life wearisome 
to him: forsake him not. Discharge to 
him the kindly duties which your father 
would have discharged were he still living. 
Pay your father’s debts in friendly attention 
to him. Perhaps in your manhood you can 
recall coldness, neglect and ingratitude ot 
which you were guilty to your father in 
earlier years ; and now it seems too late to 
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atone for them. But it is not too late; 
cheer your father’s friend in his depression ; 
bear with your father’s friend in the 
impatience and petulance which sometimes 
come to old people. Relieve, if you are able, 
your father’s friend in his poverty. Your 
father is beyond the reach of the affection 
which you may sometimes long to show 
him. Be kind to your father’s friend, as the 
proof of your repentance for early failure in 
filial duty. 

2. “Thine own friend forsake not.” 
There are friends and friends. Most of our 
friends are acquaintances and nothing more. 
We happen to know them because they live 
near us, or because we have been associated 
with them in business or in public work, or 
because we have met them in houses where 
we visit. They have helped us to pass 
some leisure hours pleasantly. But they 
are hardly more to us than the agreeable 
people whom we chance to meet in railway 
carriages when making a long journey, or 
who are our fellow passengers on a voyage. 
At one station after another we bid good- 
bye to our fellow travellers; at one port 
after another we watch our fellow passengers 
descend over the side of the ship, and give 
them a cheer as the boat pulls off; and the 
accidental and temporary ties between us 
are broken. And so our accidental ac- 
quaintances leave the town, or remove from 
one side of the town to another, and they 
are lost tous. In one of the amusing letters 
which Mr. Walter Bagehot wrote from Paris, 
during the weeks which followed the famous 
coup @etat of Louis Napoleon in 1851, he 
says, “I have just seen a French lady who 
said to me, ‘ This Revolution has saved the 
country} all my friends are in prison.’ ” 
The people whose imprisonment _ this 
patriotic lady accepted with such cheer- 
fulness could hardly have been more than 
pleasant acquaintances ; to describe them as 
“friends” must have been to give them 
what might be called a “ courtesy title.” 

Friendships of the perfect and ideal sort 
are necessarily rare. By friends, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the word, I 
mean those for whom we have a strong 
affection, and who have a strong affection 
for us; those in whom we have perfect con- 
fidence, and who have perfect confidence in 
us; men of whose loyalty to us we can be 
sure, whatever may happen either to us or 
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to them; who will continue our friends, 
whether our fortunes or theirs are pros- 
perous or adverse; men in whose real and 
enduring worth we have such perfect faith 
that we shall hardly believe evil of them, 
though eye-witnesses bear testimony to it, 
and who have the same faith in us; men 
whom we shall continue to love and to 
honour even though they may sometimes 
act unwisely and sometimes fall below their 
own level of goodness, and who, under 
similar conditions, will still love and honour 
us. It was a favourite saying of a dear 
friend of mine, “I want my friends to stand 
by me when I am wrong, other people will 
stand by me when I am right.” When you 
have friends of that sort, forsake them not. 
No man can hope to get more than a few 
of them during along life. Keep them when 
you have them. 

We should take some trouble to keep such 
friends ; we should let them know that we 
love them; should take advantage of every 
opportunity that comes for letting them 
know it. We should write to them when 
they are away from us; when they are out 
of health and unable to come to us we should 
call on them. We should bear with them 
when sickness makes them for a time irritable 
and irritating. We should be courteous to 
them, for friendships are often lost by the 
disregard of mutual consideration ; we should 
not take liberties with friends any more than 
with strangers. If we find that through 
accident, or through our own fault or theirs, 
the ties of friendship are relaxing, we should 
try at once to strengthen them. During the 
year, perhaps, some coldness has grown up 
between you and a friend; you think that 
you have been wronged, and that you have 
aright to be angry. You have not sent the 
usual turkey, or the usual barrel of oysters, 
or the usual Christmas card. Send it now, 
before it is too late, and let the past be 
forgotten. Whatever losses the year may 
have brought, see that it does not bring the 
loss of a friend. 

3. But friendships which fall short, and 
even far short, of this ideal are also worth 
keeping ; they may add greatly to the happi- 
ness of life, and may contribute largely to our 
strength and to our perfection. 

For the most part, though the rule has its 
exceptions, our friends must be people whose 
circumstances and education and history are 
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very much like our own. The foolish ambi- 
tion of many people in a country like this, 
where, in a few years, workmen become 
masters, and people with a very moderate 
income become wealthy—the foolish ambi- 
tion, I say, of many people in a country like 
this to push their way into a society wholly 
different from that in which they are most at 
ease, may end in their getting new acquain- 
tances, many of whom will accept hospitality 
and find great amusement in the manners of 
their hosts, but it will hardly end in their 
getting new friends. I suppose there are 
people who drop a whole set of their 
“ friends ” whenever they get a considerable 
rise in their income ; drop them on purpose 
to make room for another set that stand a 
step higher in the social order ; and when 
they have found their new set, they are im- 
patient till they can drop them too, for a set 
a little higher still. It is a miserable ambi- 
tion, and is sure to leave a man friendless. 
I repeat that we find our friends, for the 
most part, among people whose experience 
has been like our own; who have had the 
same anxieties and the same joys, the same 
struggles and the same triumphs and defeats ; 
whose habits are the same as ours; whose 
associations are the same. We may make 
acquaintances among people who belong to 
another social order, but hardly friends. 

And for the most part, though here again 
there are exceptions, close and real friend- 
ships must be formed early in life. A keen 
observer has said that “it may be worth 
noticing as a curious circumstance, when 
persons past forty before they were at all 
acquainted, form together a very close inti- 
macy of friendship. For grafts of old wood 
to ¢ake there must be a wonderful congenial- 
ity between the trees.”* And I remember 
that Chamfort, the most cynical of French 
moralists, points out that the friends whom 
aman gets after middle life are to the friends 
of earlier years what spectacles are to our 
natural vision and wooden legs to our natural 
limbs. 

And when close friendships are actually 
formed after a man has passed middle life, 
I am inclined to think that they are formed, 
not always, but most frequently, with those 
who are much younger than himself. Friend- 
ships of this kind between those who are 


* Annotations to Bacon's Essays by Richard Whately, 
D.D., p. 265. 


widely separated by the experience of life, 
may sometimes have a great charm, and I 
can recall to this hour the intense and vivid 
happiness I had when I was young in the 
affection and confidence of one or two dear 
friends who were twenty or thirty years older 
than I was. And I also know what intense 
and vivid happiness older people may find 
in the affection and confidence of those who 
are still in the freshness of their youth. 
Paul, the aged, was stronger and happier for 
the affection of Timothy. The friendship 
of young men and women for the old 
repeats the miracle that was wrought for 
Hezekiah; the setting sun returns towards 
the place of its rising, and the grey evening 
twilight is flushed with the brightness of 
dawn. 

4. Of the place and power of friendship 
in life only those who have been fortunate 
enough to have loyal and worthy friends, 
and to retain them during many years, can 
have any real knowledge. Our friends add 
largely to our happiness. As Bacon says— 
and he says it so nobly that it would be 
presumptuous to say it in other words— 
“Friendship redoubleth joys and cutteth 
griefs in halves, for there is no man that 
imparteth his joys to his friend but he joyeth 
the more, and no man that imparteth his 
grief to his friend but he grieveth the less.” 

Our friendships also assist to check and 
to subdue that selfish absorption in our 
own successes and in our own sorrows 
which poisons the very springs of life and 
brings paralysis on all its nobler powers. 
The triumphs of our friends will often give 
us a deeper satisfaction than our own tri- 
umphs, and in sympathy with their sorrows 
we may be drawn away from depressing and 
morbid thoughts about our own troubles. 
Our confidence in their goodness and our 
delight in their affection save us from cyni- 
cism. We think the better of the human 
race because we think so well of them. 
They assist us in forming a sounder judg- 
ment on the graver questions which are 
constantly emerging in our practical life. 
Their natural sagacity may be no greater 
than our own, and their experience may be 
no more varied, but they can consider the 
conditions by which we are perplexed with 
greater detachment of mind. And even when 
we do not absolutely accept the judgment of 
a friend, it clears our mind to discuss a diffi- 
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cult question with him. Considerations 
occur to him which may not occur to us. 
He may be able to show us good grounds 
for believing that we are either too sanguine 
or too timid. We can trust him, as we 
could not trust a stranger, with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and he knows us, 
our temperament, our real resources, in- 
tellectual and physical, as a stranger cannot 
know them.. A very wise man may save 
himself in critical times from grave practical 
errors by frank discussion of his affairs with 
a friend who is not so wise as himself. 

Our friends, if they are really friends, and 
are at all worthy of our affection, take the 
side of all that is best in us against whatever 
is mean and cowardly and ungenerous ; they 
serve the purpose of an external conscience. 
When we are suffering, as many men suffer 
at times, from failure of moral energy and a 
temporary obscurity of moral perception, 
they will judge us as we shall judge our- 
selves when our moral vigour returns, and 
when our moral perception becomes clearer. 
They will save us from illusions about our 
own temper and habits. And our friends 
see us, not merely as we are, but as we 
might be. Love has clear insight. It is 
prophetic. It discovers in those whom it 
loves unrealised possibilities of power and 
goodness. It takes for granted that when- 
ever they have to make their choice between 
a higher and a lower path they will choose 
the higher. This expectation braces our 
moral energy and increases our courage; 
while our friends are hoping so much from 
us, we do not despair of ourselves and we 
are unwilling to fall short of their expecta- 
tion. 

5. To a Christian man it will be natural 
and inevitable to form his closest friendships 
with men who share his faith in Christ and 
his hope of immortality. To him religious 
isolation is intolerable; the communion of 
saints is necessary to his happiness, and 
it is also necessary to the free and vigorous 
development of his Christian life. He is 
stifled if he cannot breathe the free and 
wholesome air of mutual confidence with 
those whose deepest troubles and whose 
loftiest joys are the same as his own, who 
serve the same Lord, and who are anticipat- 
ing the same eternal blessedness. It kindles 
to fresh fervour our love for Christ to hear 
our friend speak of what Christ has done for 


him. It makes our hope of eternal glory 
more confident when our friend speaks of 
the strength and the consolation which the 
hope of eternal glory has given to him. 
When we are depressed by the disappoint- 
ments of the Christian life, it is an immense 
relief to learn that our friend also has had 
his disappointments. When we are walking 
in darkness and fear, and the way is very 
rough, we recover our courage if our friend 
is able to tell us that there was a time when 
the darkness fell upon him too, and when 
the way was so rough that all his strength 
seemed gone, but that now the light has 
returned and he has been led in paths of 
peace. Mr. Froude says that “ How dear 
Colet was to Erasmus may be seen in the 
confession of their sins, which he and Colet 
mutually made to each other. Acquaint- 
ances hide their faults from one another 
and like to appear at their best; real 
friends show themselves completely as they 
are.” 

I suppose that we can have only one or 
two friends in the whole course of our life 
with whom we can have a confidence so 
perfect as this; but when God gives us such 
a friend we have received one of the best 
gifts of His grace. But at least we may 
hope to have, and we may have if we will, 
friends with whom we can speak freely of 
Christ and of Christian duty, and of the 
blessedness of our redemption. These friends 
alone will continue to be our friends in those 
realms of light and glory which lie beyond 
death. In my friendships I want to lay up 
treasure in heaven; I do not wish to find 
myself solitary and alone among the nations 
of the saved; with none to augment my 
blessedness by rejoicing in it with that joy 
which would come from the memory of our 
mutual affection on earth; with none to 
share the happy confidences concerning the 
contrasts between the rough and troubled 
life we lived together in this world and the 
life of perfection and eternal peace in the 
immediate presence of God. Choose your 
friends from among those who, like your- 
selves, are doing the will of God and are 
hoping for eternal life— 

‘« That so before the judgment seat, 
Though changed and glorified each face, 


Not unremembered ye may meet 
For endless ages to embrace.” * 


* Keble: St. Andrew's Day. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve 
Thee” 
Lesson: Matt vii. 7-12 
Text: ‘‘If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven—” 
s<OW much of the joy and con- 
¥/ tentment and life of their 
childhood comes to children 
through their belief in the 
willingness and readiness of 
their parents to give “ good 





gifts” to them! 

Food, clothes, bed, and roof—what would 
life be without them? It would not be 
possible. Hunger would gnaw us; cold 
would starve us; the hard ground would 
make our limbs ache; and the wind and 
rain and frost would chill and drench and 
freeze us. The only good thing for the 
little life that had no good gifts of home to 
comfort it, would be that its miseries would 
be soon over. 

But not for the world would father and 
mother let their tiny, helpless darling be 
without what things its wants have need of. 
Cheerfully, joyfully they supply them all. 

Yet little baby never says to itself, “ How 
good father and mother are to give me all 
those things I have—my milk, my dress, my 
little cot, my home!” 

To say that is not possible to it yet. But 
it does not think it even. It feels itself very 
nice and comfortable and warm with all the 
good gifts its parents have given it, but it 
never thinks of its parents as the givers, nor 
even of the gifts themselves. 

That they make it so contented, so snug 
and happy, is quite enough for the parents. 
The close bonds in which God has bound up 
their own happiness and blessedness with 
baby’s happiness and blessedness is quite 
enough for them. They are uncomfortable 
if baby is uncomfortable ; miserable if it is 
suffering ; almost dead themselves, if it dies. 
Though baby never bears the burdens of 
father and mother’s anxieties, father and 
mother bear the burden of baby’s. Father 


toils, mother spins; but baby toils not, 
neither does it spin, it simply wants and 
needs, wants and needs such lots of things, 
and its needs and wants are all supplied, 
fully and cheerfully supplied. 

It is most ungrateful and wicked to grieve 
and to disobey father and mother. Some- 
times children do this when they grow 
bigger. When they do this, it is surely 
because of thoughtlessness. They only 
need to remember how useful father and 
mother have been to them, and how they 
are so still. They saved from death, daily and 
nightly, by saving from hunger and thirst and 
cold and other destroyers of life which would 
have killed them but for their good parents. 

And all they did for the child was free and 
of love. They were gifts which they gave. Not 
good things, but good gifts. 

‘“‘T never have any presents,” exclaimed a 
little boy, quite grieved and angry because it 
was his sister’s birthday, and two or three of 
her friends had sent her little tokens of their 
thought of her on the day, with their very 
good wishes that it might come many, many 
times, and be always very happy to her. 

Why, that little boy’s father and mother 
had for eight years, daily and nightly through 
them all, been for ever giving him some good 
gift of life! One kind oranother, of love of 
him, they had given him thousands of gifts ; 
he was alive and well, and could get into a 
pet, and be discontented, and talk foolishly, 
and make himself disagreeable, and rather 
spoil his sister’s birthday, just because she 
was alive by them all. Poor little unthink- 
ing thing. He ought to have been such a 
happy child! So full of gratitude ! 

His mistake was to fancy that occasional 
gifts, like presents on a birthday—a doll ora 
work-box for a sister; a top or a pocket- 
knife with two blades for a brother—were 
all the “gifts” which he and his sister had had 
given tothem. Why, all that they ever had 


—all food, all clothes, all health, every joy 
they had known, every breath of life they had 
breathed, had been presents. 
children everywhere. 
Sometimes the gifts have been asked for. 


So it is with 
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*‘T should like a piece of bread,” says a hungry, 
rosy-cheeked child, fresh and glowing from 
its run over the snow on a keen winter’s 
morning. 

“I wish I could have long trousers now, 
mother. I’m as old as Willie, and he has 
them,” pleads a boy in his coaxing tones. 

But would the little pleader for a slice of 
bread for his hunger have been strong and 
healthy enough to have even taken his run 
in the frosty air, which had so edged his 
appetite; would the little man have ever 
grown big enough to be fit to go into “ long 
trousers ”; would even our little friend, so 
miserable because it was his sister who was 
having presents that day, whilst he was not 
having them, have ever had the life to go into 
that naughty little rage of his, if no good gifts 
had come to them all without their having to 
ask for them ? 

It is very funny to think of our childish 
thoughts. We have avoided death, and got 
better of ailments, and kept mirthful limbs, 
and rosy cheeks and happy voices, only 
because our fathers and mothers “ knew how 
to give good gifts” to their children. But 
for that, Death would have whipped us all 
off with his knife when we first came into 
the world, as the frost whips off the flowers, 
and we should have gone where the frost- 
bitten blossoms go—to our graves. 

So, remember, my children, that it is by 
the good gifts which your parents daily and 
nightly give to you that you have life and have 
it more abundantly. 

But why have I said all this? Why! 
just because I want you to understand what 
prayer is—prayer to God. Prayer is the 
commonest thing in the world. Little chil- 
dren—and how many millions of little chil- 
dren there are in the world—pray every 
day, every night, waking and _ sleeping. 
They pray to their father. They pray to 
their mother. Not to their ears; not by 
words spoken by their tongues. Their life, 
their needs—these are a continual prayer, 
silent, unspoken, yet a mighty and prevailing 
prayer. 

It is meal-time; it is bed-time. Our 
parents know what things we have need of. 
We are robust—we are pale and puny; 
we are well—we are poorly. Our parents 
know what things we have need of. Be- 
cause we are their children, we are praying 
always. If only they had not been parents, 
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they would have got tired of hearing us. 
But they were our parents, and so did 
not tire. Through days and months and 
years, they found it their joy to supply 
all our needs out of their riches. 

If, then, men, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto their children, how much 
more ? Who? why, God the good, our 
heavenly Father. How much more shall 
He know what things we have need of, 
and supply them. 





SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Last among the names which 
Jesus" 
Lesson : Matt. vi. 26-34 
Text: ‘‘ Your heavenly Father feedeth them ” 

When the winter has passed and the spring 
has come, the birds begin to build their 
nests. Some build them on the rocky 
ledges on the great mountain, like the eagle. 
Some build them in the tops of high trees, 
like the stork and the crow. Some build 
them under the eaves of the houses, like the 
sparrow and the swallow. Some build them 
in the shrubs and the hedges, like the linnet 
and the thrush. Some build them by the 
edges of the brooks and the rivers, like the 
reed-warbler and the kingfisher. 

The reed-warbler builds, as his name 
suggests, in the reeds which grow up out of 
the water, but the kingfisher makes his nest 
in holes in the bank by which the water 
flows. And they are all built for one 
purpose—a little nursery for their young. 
You see, the crow does not want fish for his 
food nor do the thrushes; so they do not 
build their little folks’ nurseries by the water. 

The parent birds each know that their 
young will require a nursery. And they 
each know what things those little mouths 
which will soon be in that nursery will have 
need of. The robin builds in the garden. 
His little mites will have need of worms, 
and the gardener digs in the soil of the 
garden and turns up the worms. The 
swallow builds up by the house-top. His 
little ones will have need of flies, and it is 
in the air the flies go. The kingfisher, he 
builds where the water runs, for his little 
ones will have need of minnows, and there 
go the minnows. 

He won’t build by a stagnant pool. 
There is water there, but it is not running 
water ; so there will be no minnows there. 
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He is a far finer bird than the crow or 
the swallow, or even the pretty, dainty 
robin. But he takes a far humbler place 
for his house. His coat is of richest 
splendour, flashing with green and blue and 
gold. But the good-natured fellow is not 
proud. He thinks of his children, and 
consoles himself with a lowly home, as 
nearly like the hole of a water-rat as it can 
be, consoling himself that it will be the very 
place for his children. It is not high places, 
nor fine surroundings, nor beautiful interiors, 
but happy, growing, healthy children which 
make home to him, and the hole in the bank 
of a brook is the place for all that. 

And the little mother-bird, how well she 
knows what things her little ones have need 
of! When theyare all sleeping in the eggs, 
she knows they must be kept very warm, so 
she covers them with her warm, feathery 
body night and day ; she gives up going out 
for more than just a minute or two once a 
day. When they break out of their shells 


she still knows what things they have need . 


of. They now need food and warmth. 
She does the keeping warm, and her gay 
companion finds the food. 

‘Open your mouths wide,” he says when 
standing at the entrance to his little dwelling, 
* and I will fill them.” And they do open 
their mouths, and wide too. And one by 
one he satisfies them, till they, contented, 
cruddle down under their mother’s wings 
and sleep. 

Then their parents thrill through all their 
nerves with pride, and comfort themselves. 
They could not be comforted if their little 
ones were not. 

All this is said, not because I want you to 
understand the ways of birds, but because I 
want you to see how much the thoughtful 
care of their children is bound up in the 
hearts of parents, even the smallest, the 
humblest, and how could it be so if it were 
not the will of God? What could a little 
kingfisher’s head and heart know of all the 
things its little ones would have need of, and 
lay out its home and life to supply them, if 
its maker, God, had not put that knowledge 
all there? The parent bird cares for the 
tiny mites in its nest, but God had first cared 
for the parent bird. It was God who taught 
the little being, which a hand could crush, its 
pretty, patient, busy ways. 

You know what a ladder is. It is a‘nar- 


row strip of steps made to go up from the 
ground, one round at a time—a little higher 
and a little higher, till we get a long way up, 
perhaps as far up as the top of a house. 

It is a little ladder of thought on which I 
want you to go, up from the nest of the king- 
fisher by the brook, a little higher to the 
thrushes in the shrubs, a little higher to the 
crows in the great elms, and a little higher 
to the swallows in the air above the highest 
spire of the church, and still higher to the 
eagles soaring beyond the clouds, whence 
the spire is not seen on the earth, the 
rivers look but silver threads, and the moun- 
tain seems a mole-hill; up to the heaven 
where God’s dwelling-place is, and thus to 
climb to the thought of how much more of 
the goodness and prudence of a parent there 
must be in Him! What could Jesus mean by 
teaching us to call God our heavenly Father 
with a world so full of the thoughtful good- 
ness of parents—brave, patient, splendid 
goodness—if God were not filled full of the 
same ?P 

How can it be otherwise? For Jesus says 
of even the little birds, ‘“‘ Your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” 

In that name, Father, He gave us a ladder 
by which our imaginations and affections and 
hopes might climb, round over round, up 
into an idea of the absolute and wonderful 
riches of heart and mind existing in God, 
“your heavenly Father.” 

People are continually looking at frag- 
ments of God, particularly when with their 
eyes open they thoughtfully walk in the woods 
and fields in May-time, when nests are fulk 
of little meetings for prayer. Tens of thou- 
sands of silent nestlings cry aloud, and the 
air of heaven rustles with the wings of 
the answering lives of parents, promptly, 
cheerfully, abundantly supplying all their 
needs. 

Remember, then, dear children, your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘I am God's little child” 
Lesson : Luke xxii. 39-46 
Text: “Your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of ” 

There is nothing harder to believe than 
that God knows better what things man has 
need of than man knows. 

Poor blind man! He cannot tell what a 
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day will bring forth, yet he conceives that 
he could so well manage the world’s affairs 
and human life, and especially his own life. 

When troubles come on him and sorrows 
are great, he often prays God to let him 
have his way—this once, at least. It seems 
to him, then, as if God had turned careless 
about him and had deserted him, and re- 
quired to be made to remember him. His 
own interest ‘in his life, and his understand- 
ing of what is wisest and best for it seems 
to him, then, all so clear and certain that he 
cries out to God to let him have his own 
way. 

This is not sinful. God’s care for us 
cannot cease, His love of our welfare cannot 
die. But it is not sinful to feel that it can 
cease, even that it has died. It is only 
foolish. Men in the sight of God are only 
like children, very little children, in the 
sight of their parents. The oldest and 
wisest men in the sight of God were born 
yesterday, and know nothing. To Him 
difference between a man’s knowledge of 
what things are good for him, and a baby’s 
knowledge of what things are good for it, is 
very little indeed. 

But it is not wicked to be ignorant ; it is 
not sinful to be foolish. But to trust in 
our ignorance, to want our own foolish way, 
if not wicked and not sinful, is a very silly 
and sorrowful thing. 

As the months pass by and the years of 
life, if we keep to such ways as these we 
lose the peace, the joy, the bliss of loving 
and trusting in the living God. Instead of 
going into the world with the life of beauti- 
ful hope God intended us to know all 
through it, we get only broken bits of it. It 
is belief in God, not in ourselves—in the 
goodness, the perfect goodness, of His will 
for us, and His ways with us, which trans- 
figures all joys of the world, lightens sweetly 
all darkest hours, and gives a thousand beauti- 
ful thoughts and feelings. In His prayer of 
pain Jesus said, “ Nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine be done.” 

How much believing in the good services 
of God to His creatures and resignation to 
His ways may make for peace and joy in us, 
and how much the lack of these thoughts 
and feelings towards Him may make for pain 
and misery, you will see in a story of a little 
child and a soldier. 

A little girl sat playing in her nursery, 
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where the blinds were keeping out the hot, 
glaring sunshine of an Indian summer. 

Her mother and father were away on 
business. A Government official, her father 
had often to leave his home, and this time 
his wife had accompanied him. The little 
girl was left in the care of her native nurse, 
and was probably having a fine time of it. 
All her own little way made her nursery a 
mighty palace, and her its undisputed queen. 
Enjoying her little hours of fortune, sud- 
denly somebody rushed into her room, 
seized her, clutched her and fled with her 
out of doors, mounted a horse at the door, 
dug his spurs into the horse’s flanks, and 
galloped off with her. 

It was all done in a moment. The rider 
placed her on the pummel of his saddle— 
not a very comfortable place. He gripped 
her firmly to him with one of his arms, for 
the place was as unsafe as well as uncom- 
fortable. Her seat and the man’s grip hurt 
her. Every stride of the horse bumped her ; 
the clutch of the man’s arm stifled her. 

Of what it all meant she knew nothing. 
She had, however, her little thoughts; for 
we all think a great deal, and our thoughts 
are very real to us, when we know really 
nothing of what we are thinking about. 
She thought the man very coarse and rude 
and cruel. She knew that, sitting on that 
pummel of the saddle, fixed on it by his 
strong hold on her, she was very much 
shaken and jolted and pained. He was so 
very much bigger than she was, or she would 
have thrown him to the ground and have got 
off the horse, and have found her way back 
home to her quiet time in her nursery. 
She struggled, but her struggles were no 
use. But she could bend her head, and she 
bent it and bit his arm. 

How happy she had been in her beautiful 
cool nursery filled with toys, and he had 
stopped her happiness and turned it into 
misery! What didhe doitfor? The wicked 
man ! 

Behind them the silence of the wide 
country was soon filled with horrid cries and 
sounds of gunshots. The horseman dug his 
spurs into his horse’s flanks and put it to 
its swiftest paces. She was but the more 
jolted and bumped and hurt, and she the 
more resented, struggled, and cried. 

In the man’s face there was pain and 
anxiety and distress. Every cluster of huts 
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he passed he feared his horse’s bridle might 
be seized, or a gunshot kill him. Then 
what would happen to his little charge? 
For himself he had some anxiety, but for that 
child before him he had far more. It was the 
child of his friend. Amongst a wild reckless 
section of the Indians of the town there had 
suddenly been discovered a rising against 
the English in it. Every person with a white 
skin was to be killed. 

Of this the child knew nothing. 

At the thought of his friend’s child, left 
alone in his friend’s house, he had reined 
his horse and turned down the street which 
led to it, carrying his life in his hands to save 
her. His comrades looked at him as he 
went, astounded. They thought him out of 
his senses ; some shouted angrily to him. 

Meanwhile his own life was nothing to 
him; he thought only of that child, the 
child of his friend. He was almost sick 
with the fear that he might not be able to 
get at it. 

And now, for all his thought, his bravery, 
his risk of limb and life for her, poor little 
mite, she has bitten him. 

All because she did not understand. A 
score of times she struggled with all her 
might to get off her place on the saddle, and 
to get down on to the road, to be allowed 
to go home again; and a score of times the 
strong hand of the rider forced her back 
into her place, and held her there. 

The child was beside herself with misery. 
Her little will was thwarted and crushed ; 
her little limbs were battered and bruised. 
She sobbed and protested. But the mind 
of that man behind her on the saddle knew 
what things she had need of; and his heart 
resolved that at any price—her misjudgment 
of him, her hatred of him—he would see that 
she had them. She needed a wise, strong, 
and swift deliverer. 

Exhausted, the little child at length ceased 
to struggle, and ceased to mutter, and fainted. 
Still was she tightly clenched in her deliverer’s 
arms. 

Half a day’s hard riding brought the man 
and child into quarters of safety ; and after a 
day or two more the father and mother met 
their child. For all those long days, with no 
tidings from their town, save of frightful 
mutiny and slaughter, that father and mother 
had not known how to bear their lives with 
anxiety as to the fate of their darling. For 


many friends they feared, but for her most 
of all. Now, how glad, how thankful, how 
immensely and unutterably joyful were they 
to see her all safe! 

And many years after that, looking back 
from grown-up womanhood, that little girl 
thought of the firm, safe hand of the man 
who had made her cry and sob and shriek 
hysterically, who had bumped her little limbs, 
till, worn out with resisting and raging, she 
had swooned ; and of no one did she think 
more affectionately and gratefully than of the 
man her strong little blundering ignorant will 
had hated and bitten. 

Well, we are all ignorant about the future 
to which God has to carry us. Hot-tem- 
pered, struggling, helpless misery is what at 
times we mete out to Him for His ways with 
us. Think, dear children, and not alone as 
children—get into the habit of thinking as 
children, and go on all through life—of that 
favourite child and its resolute glorious 
friend. It is a parable of life. 

Then think of the grown woman, and 
when she looked back on that day of childish 
agony, and of all her thoughts and feelings 
then—-satisfied, thankful. That is what we 
all shall think and feel when we look back 
on life’s finished story. 

Pray your prayers to one who knows what 
things you have need of; and when you 
don’t like what He appoints for you, say: 
“If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 

When the end comes, that will seem to 
have been wisest and best. 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘O happy pair of Nazareth” 
Lesson: Matt. xix. 16-26 
Text: ‘‘ Thy will be done” 


There is only one spirit in a wise prayer— 
it is the spirit of trust ; and there is only one 
object in a wise prayer—it is the spirit of 
submission. Our wii must be submissive 
to the will of God. 

Don’t let your heart be heavy when I tell 
you that you will never change either the 
will or the ways of God. 

God is God, and He can think for us 
better than we can think for ourselves. The 
idea of our thinking for Him, of His letting 
our thought—poor, feeble, blind thing that it 
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is—take the place of the thought of the Only 
Wise, the Perfect Love, and of His being 
persuaded to do that which He would not 
have done had we not settled it for Him, is 
altogether too nonsensical to be thought of 
for a moment. 

Do you say, then, “ Why pray? What’s 
the good of praying ?” 

Why? Because God has made us to 
pray. It’s the will of God that we should 
pray. And we are bound to pray. Prayer 
is wishes, desires, fervent wants. And every- 
body has these, and can’t help having 
them. 

A father’s little girlis ill. In the darkened 
room, in the silent house she lies, pale, life- 
less, dying. 

Always at the sound of his footstep in the 
passage in the evening, she had come flying 
from the nursery to meet him. Now he 
enters alone, goes softly and painfully up the 
long staircase—so long, since she no longer 
answers his home return, quietly opens the 
door and asks in an anxious, eager whisper, 
“ How is she?” bending over the pale, still 
little figure upon the bed, snowy as the 
sheets, and knowing no more than the pillow 
on which her pinched face is resting. 

There is no answer, but an upturned 
mother’s weary face, with a dreadful look 
upon it, and great tears in her eyes. 

“There is hope the doctor says,” she at 
length replies. ‘ He is coming in again to- 
night.” 

The poor father, seized with an almost 
frantic anguish, grows white and grey, and 
sinks into a chair. Oh, what a longing is in 
his heart. So great that it almost stops it. 
It seems to him that there is only one long- 
ing in all the world, and that is his for his 
child’s life. 

Poor father! in his helpless misery he 
prays. He has a want, a need, a great need, 
and he feels it. That is prayer. 

And the Bible teaches men to turn to 
God with such needs, to pour out our hearts 
before the Lord. Strong cryings and tears, 
let them all be before God. 

A want, a wish, a longing is a prayer; and 
no matter whether we kneel down and tell 
it to God or not, God hears it all the same. 
And we are His loved ones, and He is our 
friend, our prop and safety, and will be seen 
to be that when life is all over. Somehow, 
we know not how, He will satisfy our long- 
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ings, and earn for ever and ever our delighted 
gratitude. 

When we are on our knees we think to our- 
selves that we are praying to God; we are 
praying always. Longings, and wishes, and 
wants—it is these that are prayers. And they 
all go up into the ear of God. 

Some of these longings, and wishes, and 
wants are foolish ; some are wicked, some are 
wise and good, and a// the wise and good are 
answered, because they are just what God 
longs for, what He wishes and what He 
wants. 

He is our Father, and cannot let us have 
what He sees is a foolish or a wicked want. 
He loves us; we are His children. How 
is it possible, then, that He can give anything 
but good gifts to us? And who can judge 
of what is good and what is not good, like 
God. “ Your Father,” says Jesus, “ is kind ” ; 
but how would He be kind if He let us have 
things evil for us? Kind as He is, He is 
wise ; and how would He be wise to let the 
evil wish be answered, the foolish desire be 
gratified ? 

“He is kind,” says Jesus, “to the evil 
and to the unthankful.” An evil heart must 
have wishes evil to gratify; an unthankful 
one, wishes which will bring no gratitude. 
His kindness to these is to hear, and not to 
answer. ‘To do that is the only way ever to 
get them to live the happy, and blessed, and 
beautiful lives that He wishes them to 
possess. 

What then must be best to pray? “ Thy 
will be done.” That is best. We should 
long and wish for that. Day by day, month 
by month, we should long and wish for that. 

So prayer is to bring us into the will and 
ways of God. 

You have perhaps stood upon the quay of 
a dock or on a pier when a ship has been 
coming to its moorings there. A rope is 
thrown from the ship to the man on land. 
The man having caught it, goes with it to 
one of the big iron stoops fixed on the wall 
to which the ship is to come. Then he puts 
the loop at the end of the rope over the top 
of the iron stoop, and the sailors on board 
the ship, wrapping their end round a revolv- 
ing iron post fixed toa steam engine, turn on 
the steam. The rope tightens and strains. 

What to do? To pull the shore to the 
ship? Do you think that is what they are 
trying to do? If they are, they will never 
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get it there, for that is impossible. No. 
They are trying to do nothing so foolish. 
They are trying to pull the ship to the 
shore. 

Now prayer to God is just what that rope 
is to the shore. It is not intended to draw 
God to us. It is intended to draw us to 
God, to His will and to His ways. And 
little by little it draws us to that, till at 
length our thoughts become like His 
thoughts and our ways like His ways. 

That is eternal life and eternal rest. 


FIFTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘There is no service unto God” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 24-34 
Text : ‘‘ On earth as it is in heaven” 


Prayer is often thought to be a means of 
making the will and wish of God in heaven 
the same as the will and wish of man on 
earth. 

That is just the reverse of the truth. 

Little children often think that it would 
be very fine if they could make their father 
and mother in the dining-room think just as 
they think in their toy-furnished nursery. 
But what would you think of a father and 
mother who yielded this very fine thing, as 
their little nursery people count a fine 
thing? What kind of a home would the 
home of such parents be? How many 
children would be in bed ill! How many 
would be in the corner! Would one of 
them be happy? Would any live to grow 
up? Withanation of such homes the grave- 
yards would be very crowded with little 
graves. Nobody ever thinks of such a thing 
as a house under nursery rule. 

The proper thing is that the will of the 
dining-room should be done in the nursery, 
and that is the happy way. 

And an earthly father and his family is 
the picture of God and His great family, man- 
kind. To use the picture to its full, the 
dining-room, where the parent is, is heaven ; 
the nursery, where the children are, is this 
earth, on which we are all living with father 
and mother nurses to us, fields and gardens 
and apple orchards for playgrounds, and the 
great sun for a window for the light of 
it all. 

Children must always look up. The child 
has to look up to its school, where the 
benches and desks and books and maps are. 


It must learn to do its sums—to add up, 
multiply, divide, and subtract—in its ordi- 
nary life as they do such things at school. 
Two and two make three, will never do. 
Three times ten are twenty, may pass 
amongst the little folks who play with dolls’ 
houses and boxes of wooden bricks; but it 
won’t pass at school. The child has to learn 
what they teach at school, and must stick to 
that everywhere. 

If a boy has to learn cricket, he must not 
go on to the cricket-field with the idea that 
on the cricket-field they must do as he and 
his sister did at their games on the lawn 
in the garden. To play cricket everywhere 
as it is played on the cricket-ground—that 
must be the rule for him. 

It is the same with one who would shape 
a vase or paint a picture. To shape a vase 
as a vase is shaped by the master potter in his 
workship ; to paint a picture as a picture is 
painted by the artist in his studio—that is 
the ambition of the student. 

Would you be a sailor? Your nursery 
sailor suit of blue serge and white collar and 
man-of-war hat will not make you a sailor. 
To be a sailor you must leave all that pretty 
gear and pleasant fancy behind you, and do 
the sailor as it is done on board a ship on 
the high sea, in calm and storm, amongst the 
ropes and the rigging. 

There is many a headache and limb-ache 
and heart-ache before the early crude shap- 
ings of the would-be sum-doer and cricketer 
and potter and painter and sailor have 
reached success, and a lot more before they 
have reached perfection. 

The mind, too, which would go on to 
nobility, the heart to unselfishness, the spirit 
to love and worship and bliss, must look up 
to the House where the holy are, to the one 
great Teacher, Master, and Lord of the good 
and blessed life. 

True life on earth is learnt from heaven. 
Its school-house, its gallery, its college is 
there. 

And all true prayer is the wish, the long- 
ing, the effort to be and to do what is and 
what is done there. It is a Christ-like and 
manly desire. ‘ Thy will be done ”—by me, 
by all on earth—as it is in heaven. 

Only by degrees do we learn this. But 
the beginning of all our learning, its very 
earliest promise, is in the longing, the want 
—that is, it is our sincere prayer. 


" 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


ISHOP BOYD CARPENTER begins his 
“Lectures on Preaching,” by saying that 
preachers must be men of “light and lead- 

ing.” By men of light he means those who give 
us knowledge and truth, qualities independent of 
the men who give them to us. Such men were 
Columbus, Newton, and Harvey, who have all en- 
lightened the minds of men; so too, the preacher 
must when once within 
‘the pulpit place 
Interpret God for all.” 


And he must also be a leader ; he cannot be an in- 
visible force like the scientist or essayist; the 
power of his personality colours all he says and 
does. 





“ Those who heard Newman preach tell us that 
it was not exactly the thing said which impressed 
them, but the sense of the preacher's personality as 
it passed across the manuscript to his hearers’ 
heart. .... Dr. Chalmers’s words became luminous 
as they sprang fromhislips. ... . Whitfield’s soul 
was so much in his words that the tears made 
channels down the grimy cheeks of his collier- 
listeners.’’ Chiefest and most touching example 
of all is the Master from whom they all drew 
their inspiration, and whose power is so great that 
it attracts all men unto Him. The preacher who 
would also influence mankind must build his con- 
victions on the only safe Foundation, and combine 
the magnetic powers of “ light and leading.” 





A gentleman travelling through South Africa 
says of the Zulus: ‘I was invited at Pretoria to 
attend a sort of Sunday-school meeting held by the 
American missionary for the natives. They entered 
in the most reverent manner, each kneeling and 
praying, and they joined in the hymn most impress- 
ively. After a reading from the Old and New 
Testaments, there was a sort of general discussion, 
and I was very much struck with the perfect inde- 
pendence of opinion each expressed. They appealed 
to me on certain matters, as, for instance, this— 
they pointed out that we white people claimed to 
be a superior people, and said, ‘* You insist we shall 
walk in the middle of the road while you take the 
side; if you carried out the principles of your 
religion you would give us the side.” 





The Greeks and Romans used fire pumps from 
an early date, and in our own country William I. 
by the enactment of the curfew laws, made a 
bold and successful attempt to throttle a deadly 
foe which might rise against his subjects at any 


moment and reduce his wooden villages to ashes. 
In the days of Richard I. the Lord Mayor of 
London decreed “that all those who dwell in 
great houses within the ward have a ladder ready to 
help their neighbours in case of fire,’’ and ‘that 
persons who occupy such houses have before their 
doors a barrel full of water for quenching such fire.” 
At the time of the Great Fire large syringes of wood 
and metal were placed for use in City churches, 
large warehouses, &c. In the reign of George III. 
metropolitan parishes were compelled to provide 
at least one fire engine and escapes. When fire in- 
surance companies began to flourish, they provided 
men and engines to keep away destruction from pro- 
perty covered by their insurance. The employés of 
the various companies were joined together, and 
formed the nucleus of the London Fire Brigade, 
which has developed into the present heroic organi- 
sation. Mr. Frank Mundell, in an excellent little 
volume of noble deeds entitled ‘‘ Stories of the Fire 
Brigade,” says that ‘‘for the protection of London 
at the present time with its area of 121 square miles, 
its 500,000 houses, and nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
there is a force of upwards of 700 firemen, 150 fire 
engines, 224 fire escapes, and about 4o miles of 
hose. 





The fireman's uniform is designed with a view 
to protect him. His helmet guards his head and 
neck; it is riveted instead of soldered, so as to 
withstand the heat. The metal epaulets ward off 
falling timber, and his leather boots reach half-way 
up to his knees and enable him to stump about in 
the smouldering débris. 


Not the least interesting section of Mr. Mundell's 
book is the chapter devoted to the firemen’s dogs. 
Many incidents of canine sagacity are told. In- 
stinctively the animals appear to know how to be 
useful; and instances of their effecting rescues 
from the flames are as common as rescues from 
watery graves. Bob on one occasion refused to 
budge from adoor. As the dog was usually very 
obedient, one of the firemen said, ‘‘ There’s some 
reason why Bob makes this ado. Let’s break open 
the door.” This was accordingly done, and the 
astonished fireman found a child, who but for Bob 
would certainly have been burnt to death. He was 
presented with a collar, on which was the inscrip- 
tion :— 

** Stop me not, 
But onward let me jog, 
For I am Bob, 
The London Fireman's Dog.” 


No doubt Boh’s keen scent came to his help here, 
despite the choking smoke and flames. 














Grouped together, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa, three rapidly growing nations reared under 
English traditions and ideas, equal in population 
and revenue the England known to the world at 
the birth of the present century. Their progress 
has had no parallel; during the last twenty years 
it has been phenomenal; but Australia, with its 
unique natural advantages, as will be seen at a 
glance, has far outpaced Canada and South Africa. 





Population Revenue, £ 
a =e — pte 
1873 1893 1873 1893 
Australia « 1,925,000 . 4,070,000 . 12,400,000 . 28,200,000 
Canada . + 3,830,000 5:030,000 . 4,300,000 . 7,800,000 


South Atrica . 870,000 . 2,210,000 . 2,300,000 . 6,100,000 





Total + 6,625,000 . 11,310,000 . 19,000,000 . 42,100,000 


Her population has increased 112 per cent., and 
her revenue has grown 15 per cent. faster than her 
population. The wool clips amounts to 30 per 
cent of the whole world, and has yielded since 1873 
£366,300,000. The value of her crops and pastoral 
produce averages, says Mr. Mulhall, £17 6s. per 
inhabitant, which for rural products has no equal 
in the world. Denmark comes next with £17, 
followed by America with £13. The gold produce 
for the same period reached 790 tons. 





Railways have increased by 11,200 miles and 
telegraphs by 29,100. The former are, with the 
exception of 800 miles, worked by the State, and 
represent an investment of £129,800,000. If, with 
municipal and public property, they are added to 
other national assets, the total wealth represents the 
enormous sum of £1,431,000,000. If divided up 
equally, the net share due to each inhabitant would 
be £306. 





We omitted to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Mr. J. P. Starling of High Wycombe for the beauti- 
ful photographs of the snow pictures which appeared 
in our April number. Each one of them is an ex- 
quisite picture of Nature in its most silent and 
purest aspects; each preaches a sermon on beauty 
and awakens our admiration and wonder at Nature’s 
many-sided delights. 





The camera is a great and growing force in sup- 
plying pictures for our books and homes. Very 
largely these pictures are drawn from the world 
around us. A series of bird photographs, which 
includes almost all our common birds and their 
nests, has just come under our notice, taken by Mr. 
R. B. Lodge of Enfield. Any one who has stolen 
under a tree to get a peep at the little songster 
piping out happiness to his smiling surroundings, 
knows how shy and modest he is. Before we get 
near him he is off, and his merry singing sounds 
from another spot, so that it will be readily under- 
stood that Mr. Lodge has not obtained his photo- 
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graphs without great patience and perseverance. 
Among others the series includes a nightingale 
with a daddy-long-legs in its mouth. It was a very 
troublesome photograph to take, and Mr. Lodge 
had to tie himself up ina green bag, and wait seven 
hours in a ditch before seeing the bird in a 
favourable position ; to get half a dozen views of the 
sedge-warbler he hovered round its haunts five 
hours at a stretch on several occasions; to get a 
natural photograph of some herons he stood for 
two hours up to his knees in water; and to catch 
a rabbit just coming out of its hole, looking around 
it in its own alert cautious way, he had to devote 
half a day. Any devotees of the camera who are 
naturalists also will find this sort of photography 
very enticing, but they will also see that a great 
deal of patience is necessary to form such a beauti- 
ful series as Mr. Lodge possesses. 


With the object of placing the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children on a sound 
financial basis a great national bazaar is being 
organised. The committee includes many of the 
most influential members of the aristocracy, with 
the Duchess of Westminster as President. The 
Princess of Wales has promised to grace the bazaar 
with her presence, and it is confidently anticipated 
that this effort to raise £40,000, as a reserve fund, 
will meet with universal support. No matter in what 
corner of England you live, there will be a collec- 
tion of stalls in your district, and help and co-opera- 
tion are asked for from all. During the past year 
the Society has safely steered past many monetary 
rocks, but for the present all danger is over. 





Every now and again the abolition of capital 
punishment agitates the English people, especially 
when a verdict has been obtained by a chain of 
circumstantial evidence. From a paper published 
by Mr. Rayleigh Vicars it appears that in England 
the percentage of convicted persons who are exe- 
cuted is higher than in most European States. In 
Holland, Italy and Portugal capital punishment 
has been abolished; in Belgium there have been 
no executions since 1863 ; and in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Austria the average is four or five 
per cent.; in Germany it is eight per cent. In 
France in 1887, although there were 270 convictions, 
it was only in twenty-eight cases that there were 
no extenuating circumstances ; of these latter cases 
but six culprits were executed. In England in 
1892 there were eighteen executions out of twenty- 
two convictions. Very often the person executed 
is or ought to be the bread-winner of the family. 
Looked at from this point of view alone, it would 
be a more sensible thing to give him work to do, 
set a value on his labour, and send his earnings to 
those who suffer by his crime. 
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THE MONTH 


HE anxiety which we all felt for the safety of 
Chitral and its garrison has been suddenly 
dispelled. The experience of Khartoum has 

not been repeated. Though rivers and snow-bound 
passes delayed the advance of the main body of our 
troops, one division pushed forward by another 
road. Some of the tribes took heart and came to 
the rescue. The enemy fled, and the siege was 
raised, but only just in time; even a few hours’ 
delay might have proved fatal. The story of the 
defence is a record of superb heroism. With a 
background of tragedy—which happily is wanting 
—it would have become historical. As it is, it 
shows that pluck, endurance, and resource are still 
the heritage of the men who hold India to-day, as 
their fathers held it forty years ago. No one, 
however cold and sluggish, can read the story of 
mine and countermine, of the blazing walls, of the 
attack on the summer-house, of the devotion of the 
native troops to their British officers, and of the 
confidence of the officers in their men, without a 
thrill of exultation and pride. The place was in- 
significant ; the force was small; but heroism is 
not a matter of numbers. It is the spirit of 
daring and endurance, the courage with which 
supreme issues are confronted, calmness and con- 
fidence in extremity, unshaken loyalty to conscience 
and to duty, by which life is invested with dignity 
and splendour. That is the great lesson which 
each one of us should set himself to master. 


I 
Here at home a conflict of another kind has also 
come toaclose. The strike in the boot and shoe 
trade, which, if prolonged, would have spread 
severe suffering in many parts of the country as well 
as in the Midlands, has been ended, largely through 
the skill and the tact of Sir Courtenay Boyle, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade. The 
method which he devised for avoiding wrangling 
and rancour was indeed a stroke of genius. The 
representatives of the masters and the men did not 
meet face to face. They sat in separate rooms. 
The case of each side was stated to the other by 
the arbitrator and those who assisted him. As a 
writer has happily said, Sir Courtenay Boyle 
served as a “buffer state’? between two hostile 
powers. Such an arrangement kept the air cool. 
Personalities, imputation of motives, recrimination, 
and all the other dangers which beset an ordinary 
debate, were thus rendered impossible, and the 
conflicting claims were adjusted with an ease which 
would otherwise have been impossible. The 
employers profess themselves satisfied. The agree- 
ment is distinct ; they know exactly where they 
stand; and both sides have given substantial 
security that the terms as arranged will be adhered 
to. The men also, on their part, have obtained 


substantial concessions; a revision of the price- 
lists, and the certainty that they shall not be shifted 
from time-work to piece-work, and back again, 
capriciously, or at short intervals. Some, indeed, 
of the younger and more hot-headed among them 
showed at first some inclination to repudiate the 
agreement made by their leaders in their name, but 
more prudent counsels have prevailed, and it is 
now practically certain that the peace which has 
been made will be kept. 


Il 
AFTER. some delay, the letter of the Pope to the 
English people has been published to the world. 
It has produced no great impression, has certainly 
stirred no excitement; nor is there any reason 
why it should. It breathes a spirit of affectionate 
tenderness, and is evidently the utterance of a very 
kindly old man, but of one who does not really 
understand the causes of the alienation which he 
is anxious to remove, and who entirely misappre- 
hends the character of the people to whom he is. 
writing. An English Roman Catholic could hardly 
have been betrayed into such a delusion, There 
is not the slightest desire among the nation at large 
to return into communion with Rome. Impressed 
and awed as we may be by the venerable antiquity 
of the Romish Church, by the august succession of 
her statesmen, her scholars, and her saints, by the 
power which she has wielded through century after 
century over the faith and the devotion of the- 
larger part of Christendom, we cannot forget the 
spiritual tyranny which she has resolutely main- 
tained, her incessant struggle against the growth 
of civil and religious liberty in every country in 
Europe. We cannot forget the tortures which she 
has inflicted, the blood that she has spilt, the long 
array of her victims and her martyrs. Unity isa 
precious blessing; we, too, ‘‘ pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.”’ But still dearer, still more priceless, 
do we hold fidelity to truth and constancy of con- 
viction. And in the Papal letter itself there is no 
attempt to disguise the fact that all concession— 
all concession on matters of vital importance—must 
come from the one side. Rome still claims all and 
surrenders nothing. England is “the dowry of 
Mary,” not of Christ. Indulgences are offered now, 
as in Luther’s day, to those who duly recite the 
prayer appended to the letter; and it is to the 
Virgin, not to the Lord and Saviour of mankind, 
that the prayer is addressed. The Pope is still 
the “‘ Supreme Shepherd and the Vicar" of Christ. 
There is nota syllable that suggests any compromise 
in the practice of Rome, or any surrender of a single 
point of Romish doctrine. If there are any among 
us who desire reunion on such terms, let them 
make ready forthwith to pass under the yoke and 
to abase themselves in an ignominious capitulation. 
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The sooner they find their true and congenial home, 
the better for themselves and for the communion 
which they forsake, 


IV 


THE long-expected report of the Opium Commission 
will soon be made public, and its substance is 
known already. With a-single exception, the 
Commissioners agree in maintaining the established 
system. In India, they are of opinion, the use of 
the drug does good rather than harm, and is, under 
certain conditions, ‘indispensable. Any attempt to 
suppress‘its production, they hold, would not only 
cripple the Indian exchequer, but might provoke 
serious discontent. The champions of opium, as 
represented in the newspapers, are exulting; but 
their triumph may be premature. Some. reports 
prove too much, For years men who have had 
an intimate and practical knowledge of the condi- 
tion of some classes of the Indian people, have 
urged that some rigid restriction should be placed 
upon the manufacture and the sale of drugs pro- 
duced from hemp. The mischief which those 
drugs have worked has been gross and palpable. 
But now a recent report proclaims that such an 
idea is a delusion ; that very few people suffer at all, 
and that the evil effects are slight. Such a report, 
we repeat, proves too much; and many of those 
who tolerate and even defend the use of opium are 
startled and shocked by this defence of hemp, 
Perhaps, when all the evidence in both cases is 
before us, the facts may become clearer. 


v 


THE peace arranged between China and Japan 
seemed likely at one time to lead to another and a 
greater war. Not content with securing the inde- 
pendence of Corea, the possession of Formosa, a 
large indemnity, and freedom of trade with the 
interior of the Chinese Empire, Japan was anxious 
to retain Port Arthur and the adjoining peninsula, 
thus establishing herself upon the mainland in a 
position which her engineers would soon have made 
impregnable. So situated, Japan would have effect- 
ually barred the development of Russia in the 
East, for she would have secured absolute control 
of the sea. To escape such a peril, Russia brought 
to bear all the resources of diplomacy. France 
and Germany joined in the protest, and our own 
Government has been denounced in the Press of the 
three nations because it would take no part in a 
policy from which we have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. There is no reason why we should 
make Japan our foe, none why we should smooth 
the way for a Power which has ever regarded us as 
its rival in Asia. To involve ourselves in a quarrel, 
or even to incur ill-will, for such a cause would 
have been the height of imprudence; and the fact 
is recognised by every impartial observer even on 
the Continent. Japan has yielded to this pressure 
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from without, but with obvious reluctance, and we 
may be sure that those who have thwarted her 
triumph need look for no gratitude. 
a 

For many years Lord Selborne held a position 
that was not merely eminent, but commanding. As 
a lawyer, in his own line he might be equalled by 
a few, but excelled by none. He was a genuine 
force in the inner circles of politics. His authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs was considerable. If he 
exercised no leadership over the masses, his influ- 
ence among those who knew him and worked with 
him, and over those who had been trained amid 
associations like his own, was always remarkable ; 
to them he always spoke with the consciousness of 
power. His popular reputation has been due almost 
entirely to his political activity. In the House of 
Commons, while he was still Sir Roundell Palmer, 
he proved himself an effective debater, acute and 
lucid, rising in his higher moods to a strain of 
melodious eloquence. His sacrifice of the Lord 
Chancellorship, the highest prize of his profession, 
in obedience to conviction, produced a deep im- 
pression. He was always loyal to his party and 
its leaders. He might have been Lord Chancellor 
in the Liberal Government of 1868; but he could 
not acquiesce in the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and therefore stood apart from his friends 
and allies. The sacrifice was all the nobler for the 
spirit in which it was made, without a touch of 
querulous regret or of personal rancour. When 
the honour which he had renounced fell to his lot 
several years later, there was but one feeling among 
men of all parties. To many people, however, Lord 
Selborne is known as the editor of the ‘‘ Book of 
Praise,” one of the earliest and the noblest collec- 
tions of sacred song. His early life at Winchester 
and Oxford, the literary sympathies which he never 
lost, his intimacy with the most famous scholars 
and divines of the English Church, all combined to 
ensure the success of his work, and the book, in 
spite of many rivals, still holds its place. Sir 
Robert Hamilton’s death is a serious loss to our 
administrative system. No other man had so com- 
plete and varied a knowledge of the various parts 
of the mechanism of government. He had held 
office in the Treasury, the Admiralty, the Excise, 
and in Ireland. His gifts were exceptional. With 
great intellectual power he combined a wonderful 
charm of manner. It was impossible to meet him 
without feeling that he was a great man anda good 
man. His appointment as Governor of Tasmania, 
though an honourable distinction, unfortunately 
took him away from the work for which he was 
most fitted, and removed him from the main current 
of administrative life. Had he remained at the 
Irish office, whichever political party might have 
been in power, both countries would have been the 
gainers. His removal was a signal blunder. 








